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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——_ 
CARNOT has paid a State visit to Savoy, to be present 
e atthe commemoration of the junction of the mountain 
province with France, and received a warm welcome, the clergy 
being conspicuous for their loyalty. In the evening of Sunday, 
he was entertained by the Council General, which is elective, 
andmade a hearty, though over-sentimental, speech. He called 
the annexation a reunion, in allusion to the annexation of ’98, 
which he described, and perhaps believed, to have been spon- 
taneous; and was anxious to show that under the plebiscite the 
Savoyards entered France “with heads erect.” He made a 
great point of the fidelity of the Savoy recruits during the 
war of 1870, praised the inhabitants for placing patriotism 
above party, and declared that the truest patriotism was to 
“qnify the living forces of the country, to make labour more 
fruitful, and to provide for the workman more prosperity for 
to-day and more security for the future.” The speech seems 
to have been received with enthusiasm; and, altogether, we 
may take it that Savoy, a small class of dissidents apart, is 
content with her lot. If not, she would have to bear it, for the 
one thing which all French politicians absolutely reject is 
Home-rule. They recommend it to their enemies in the hope 
it may weaken them, but for themselves they call it the reign 
of the Commune, and put it down with shot and steel. 








The evening papers of Tuesday contained a report that 
orders had been issued to the British Garrison to evacuate 
Cairo, retaining possession only of the citadel. The troops 
displaced were to be encamped in Alexandria, or to be sent 
over to increase the garrison of Cyprus, the obvious inference 
being that the Government were preparing for the immediate 
evacuation of Egypt. The report, which created some excite- 
ment, was emphatically denied from Egypt next day, and was 
probably invented to cover some speculation on the Stock 
Exchange. There has been no meeting of the Cabinet, no 
new protest has been received from France, and although Mr. 
Iabouchere and Sir Charles Dilke threaten a motion of “no 
confidence” when Parliament meets, and make of Egypt 
their pretext, Mr. Gladstone is not the man to alienate the 
Scotch vote under a threat of censure six months hence. 
Besides, he is quite aware that on this subject he can rely 
on Unionist support, and may snap his fingers at any 
hostile demonstration. Lord Rosebery may, of course, take 
up once more the proposals for quitting and neutralising 
Egypt, but as he will have to include the Soudanese in them, 
rapidity is not to be expected. There is no native force in 
Egypt that could hold the Arabs back six weeks. 

The Pamir trouble is probably over, the Czar having 
disapproved Colonel Yanoff’s proceedings. The Novosti 
Vremya of St. Petersburg declares that there can be no 
war between Great Britain and Russia on account of the 
Pamirs, because Russia is not seeking more uncultivated 





Ocean only in one of two ways,—namely, from Herat, vid 
Candahar and Beloochistan, or by the direct route from the 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf. Her possession of the former 
route would be simply intolerable to India, which would have 
to keep a hundred thousand Europeans always ready for action ; 
while the latter involves the conquest of Persia, and the settle- 
ment of the question whether Englishmen intend to bear that. 
We do not ourselves see why we should dread Russia on the 
Persian Gulf, where she would be within the range of British 
ironclads; but we very much doubt whether Englishmen in 
general take that view. It is satisfactory, however, for the 
moment to be assured that, in Russian popular opinion, the 
Pamirs are valueless. 


President Harrison’s election manifesto, which takes the 
form of a letter accepting his nomination by the Republican 
Convention, was published in Washington on Monday. The 
policy of Protection relieved by reciprocity with foreign 
States has, he declares, been successful, and he represents 
the Democratic party as having declared that “if it is given 
the power, it will enact a tariff law without any regard 
to its effect upon wages, or the capital invested in our 
great industries.” A tariff for revenue only is un-American, 
and contrary tothe teachings of such great Democratic leaders 
as Jefferson and Jackson. An impartial committee of the 
Senate, after investigating the effects of the tariff, has shown 
that the cost of living for persons earning less than $1,000 per 
annum has decreased, and that the prices of farm products have 
at the same time increased. Wages, Mr. Harrison declares, have 
gone up } to 1 per cent., farm produce 18°67, and cereals 33°59 
per cent.,—a remarkable instance of the danger of proving too 
much, since, even under the President’s own figures, it is by 
no means impossible that the struggle for life may be harder 
for the workman. In regard to silver, the President executes 
a “straddle.” He is for every dollar, gold, paper, or silver, 
being as good as any other dollar; but he is also in favour of 
taking joint action as to silver with the European Powers. 
It is impossible to make any guess that is worth having as to 
the chances of the election, but the signs certainly seem to 
show that the shoe of Protection is pinching a good deal. 
Besides, the swing of the pendulum is in favour of the 
Democrats. 


The Trades-Union Congress has been in Session in Glasgow 
during the past week. The president, Mr. Hodge, one of the 
organisers of the Scotch railway strike, delivered an address, 
which was regarded as retrograde by the advanced section of 
the artisans. The passage, for instance, in which Sunday 
work, and even the opening of museums and galleries, was 
denounced, was, says the Daily Chronicle, received in silence. 
Mr. Hodge’s method of dealing with the Hight-Hours Question 
showed the truth of a statement we have made elsewhere,— 
namely, that the workmen are cooling in regard to a legal 
Hight-Hours day. The eight-hours day was, he declared, but 
the fringe of the Labour question. ‘“ From an economic point 
of view, or its general aspect as a solution of the Labour pro- 
blem, a general eight-hours day would do very little towards 
equalising the products of labour. The cause of labour would, 
however, be materially advanced if the energy devoted to the 
advancement of a legal eight-hours day were diverted in the 
direction of better organisation.” Personally, he was in 
favour of a legal day, but he would not force it on unwilling 
trades. Mr. Hodge pronounced against alien immigration, 
and in favour of land reform. The debate on the question of 
confidence in Mr. Fenwick we have described elsewhere. 
After that was disposed of, the Congress, to show presumably 
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that it was not as conservative as it appeared, passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of nationalising royalties and wayleaves. 


On Wednesday, the Trades-Union Congress discussed, among 
other things, Labour representation, and passed a resolution 
in its favour. Itis to be noted, however, that they rejected 
an amendment to the effect that Labour candidates should 
stand only “ where they can honourably pay expenses without 
being bound to either political party ;” and that an amendment 
inserting “independent ” before Labour candidates in the main 
resolution was only carried by one vote. It is clear that the 
Congress has no serious intention of setting up an independent 
Labour Party, and on this decision we most heartily congratu- 
late them, in spite of the fact that a different decision would 
have injured the present Government. We distrust the par- 
ticularism of class as much as we do national particularism. 





The case of the miners of Carmaux is not quite so bad as 
the Times represents. Their secretary, M. Calvignac, was 
elected Mayor of the Commune, and shortly after was dis- 
missed by the company which owns the mine. The miners 
say, and probably believe, that he was dismissed because of 
his election, and that it is intended to debar workmen from 
holding Municipal office. That would be a legitimate griev- 
ance, and we do not wonder, with French notions of equality, 
that the miners have struck, or that other workmen’s associa- 
tions are furiously taking up their cause. There would be 
anger even in England, and deep wrath in America, had the 
same thing happened. The fault of the miners is not anger 
without cause, but credulity about the cause itself, which 
appears to be non-existent. The company’s manager affirms 
that he had given M. Calvignac more than reasonable leave, that 
he wholly neglected his work to speechify as Mayor, and that 
he was dismissed not for being Mayor, but for not earning his 
pay in the mine. All the evidence isin favour of the manager’s 
contention, which, indeed, is partly admitted by M. Calvignac 
himself; but the miners, in their characteristic suspicious- 
ness, will not hear reason. The quarrel is a very grave one, 
for the miners threaten to use force, and the Ministry, in fear 
of the general artisan vote, are afraid to call out troops. They 
know that if the workmen think themselves excluded from 
office, they will never forgive the Government, and are, it is 
believed, endeavouring to discover some compromise which 
will secure justice, yet save the miners’ amour propre. 





The Local Government Board reports that no case of cholera 
now exists in England, which, as persons affected have been 
brought here, and isolated cases have been reported here and 
there, is most satisfactory. The importation of Russian 
Jews has been stopped for the time; and, indeed, owing to the 
American prohibition, and the alarm among the owners of 
passenger-ships, emigration may be said to be suspended 
everywhere. On the Continent, however, the disease still 
rages. In Russia, 4,694 cases, and 2,540 deaths, were officially 
reported on the 5th inst., and the true number was certainly in 
excess of that figure. In Paris, on September 7th, there were 
47 new cases, and 30 deaths; and in Hamburg, on the same day, 
605 cases, and 315 deaths. The accounts from Hamburg are 
most distressing. All communication with the rest of Ger- 
many has been suspended, great numbers of the rich have 
fled, ordinary trade is disorganised, and it is reported that 
ten thousand persons have no means of subsistence. The 
report of independent doctors and nurses is that the hospitals 
have broken down under the strain, that the crowding is 
frightful, often including patients free from the disease, and 
that it is hardly possible to remove the dead. Hamburg, it 
seems clear, needs a despotic Health Commissioner, the Senate 
having neglected all precautions, and then, when the disease 
arrived, stirred every cesspool. No one dependent on the 
goodwill of townsfolk is of use as a sanitary authority. He 
knows too well that to attack drains is toattack their owners. 


Is M. Pasteur really about to try experiments in cholera on 
human beings? It looks very like it. He has told the corre- 
spondent of the Times that he has tried “choleraic vaccine ” 
on animals, and has found that it completely protects them 
against true choleraic virus when introduced into the in- 
testines. The virus caused “a real centre of intestinal disorder,” 
but did not cause death. The experiments, however, are un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the effect on men and animals may 
not be the same; and, although the vaccine has been tried on 
men, who have consequently escaped the disease, even M. 








Pasteur shrinks from introducing into them the t 
virus. Still, science cannot be content with 
troduction ; and, after failing to induce a Russ 
try the experiment, M. Pasteur has asked Prine 
Siam, a great admirer, to “ vaccinate a portion 
tants in some of the villages, and so submit the 
to a fair scientific inquiry,” so as “to ascertain 

choleraic vaccine introduced under the skin ig a 
tion against intestinal cholera.” Clearly, the Siamese _ 
are to be tested in some more perfect way than Fren * a 
would bear, and the additional way is obviously the oe “a 
tion of the intestinal virus. At least, if it is not M nang 
has done himself a great injustice, or suffered one hana 
Blowitz. We rather fancy that Prince Damrong yill = 
from the experiment on villagers, as he might rouge - rink 
lion ; but he may try it upon criminals, and, in this Case : 
experiment fails, M. Pasteur may have a good many ro “a 
upon his conscience. Intellectual curiosity seems, homme t 
suppress that organ. ou 
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The statement that the Queen wrote to Lord Rosebe 
asking him to accept the Foreign Office is denied upon md 
highest authority. Her Majesty had no communication with 
Lord Rosebery, direct or indirect. The denial obvions] 
comes from the Queen herself, whom Mr. Bright described nd 
the most truthful person he had ever met, but it was barily 
needed. We are utterly amazed at the mistake made by th, 
Radicals upon this whole subject. They forget that the right 
of the Sovereign to discuss all questions with the Premier jg 
one of the strongest safeguards of liberty. If it did not exist 
the “Head of her Majesty’s Government” would, in many 
departments—for instance, in the appointment of Minister. 
Bishops, and Viceroys, in the grant of all honours, and, if he 
were Foreign Secretary, in foreign policy—be in the Position 
of an elective Monarch. The necessity of explaining his 
policy to the permanent head of the State is the grand check 
upon a popular Premier, who needs checks, or, at all events 
needs to be compelled to think clearly, and justify his thought, 
as much as anybody else. It may be said that Parliament 
controls him directly; but in one department—the grant of 
honours—it does not control him at all; and in all others, 
except legislation, it controls only after the deed is done, often 
past recall. If we had no Queen, we should have to invent 
one. 


We regret to note the death of J. G. Whittier, the American 
“Quaker Poet,” whose life was so strong a testimony to the 
value of the old New-England system of upbringing, now m. 
happily passed away. Born a peasant, he discovered in him. 
self a gift of writing stirring rhyme, and through a long life 
he devoted it to the cause of the oppressed. His songs 
attracted his countrymen, and for thirty years he poured them 
forth continuously, rousing the North first against the spread, 
and afterwards against the existence, of slavery. He did good 
and successful work for his great cause when it was 
dangerous to do it, and we hold him in all hononr, thongh 
we cannot admit that he was a poet even of the second 
rank. He rose to that level, perhaps, in ‘ Snow-bound,” 
which is, in passages, not far beneath the quieter passages of 
Seott; but most of his work should be ranked with that 
of Ebenezer Elliott, the “ Corn-Law Rhymer.” It is too 
occasional for true poetry, and, except in a few fierce lines 
scattered through his masses of versification, does not strike 
deep enough to live. And yet we hesitate to say it, for there 
was living fire in Whittier, though it was the fire of the roused 
preacher rather than of the poet. It is forty years since the 
writer first read “Cassandra Southwick,” but he can repeat 
most of it still; and, reading it again to-day, felt once morethe 
old thrill. Peace be with the strong old Puritan, who knew 
no object equal to the staying of oppression, and, if he saw it, 
never paused in fear. 


The banking statistics of Ireland, published on Tuesday, 
deserve attention. The deposits in the Savings Banks, which 
in 1886 were £29,223,000, are now £34,563,000, an increase of 
£5,340,000. This, when taken in connection with the decrease 
of population, is very significant of the increased prosperity of 
the people of Ireland. There are fewer of them than there 
were, but those that remain are rapidly emerging from theit 
old position of a nation of paupers. The Bank statistics and 
the Census figures, which show that the mud-cabin is almost 
extinct in Ireland, are of the happiest omen. 
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“The inevitable split has taken place in Ireland among the 

sted tenants. Certain members of the Association are dis- 
fied with the position taken up at the recent interview with 
— ales and they have accordingly seceded, and on Tuesday 
: ad oar a letter of protest to the Chief Secretary. They 
at tout that the persons on whose behalf he was interviewed 

a « pona-fide evicted tenants, but impudent impostors,” 

d that they themselves are the only genuine victims of 
Fidler’ rapacity.” They look, they tell Mr. Morley, to Mr. 
Gladstone as “ their destined liberator.” “God grant,” they 
exclaim, “we may not be mistaken. Yet we do not stoop to 
the deceit of saying that we hold your Government blameless 
for the state of affairs. On the contrary, it has largely con- 
tributed towards our present grievances. We are aware'there 
js a party here busying themselves about evicted tenants, 
seeking interviews which you kindly granted, but who eschew 
the ordeal of a Royal Commission, the reason being that they 
have not a semblance of a grievance, and that their claims 
will not bear the test of an investigation.” It is difficult to 
imagine a situation more Irish or more extraordinary. At 
one time, the evicted tenants’ movement was looked on asthe 
thing which united Nationalists of all shades. Now, how- 
ever, that has split, not down the middle, but across the grain. 
It is a curious proof of how little the Irish people really 
care for Home-rule, that while these ridiculous squabbles are 
interesting all Ireland, no one mentions Home-rule. The 
Irish farmer who remarked: “ While Home-rule was‘a long 
way off, we liked it very much as something to wound England 
with. Now that we have got near it, we don’t want it at all,” 
knew his countrymen. 


Mr. William Redmond, at the fortnightly meeting of the 
National League, held on Tuesday, made a speech which was 
fierceevenfor him. He declared they would prove in the Law 
Courts in Dublin the methods by which the Parnellite can- 
didates were defeated. Since the General Election, there had 
been a revulsion of feeling throughout Ireland in favour of 
the Parnellite Party. As to the evicted tenants, if Mr. 
Parnell had been alive, would the only message to them have 
been to settle with the landlords, or to wait for six months 
till the Members had had their holidays? He and the tens of 
thousands of young men on their side would not allow them- 
selves to be insulted by Mr. O’Brien. “ He had never had the 
advantage of dining with Mr. Gladstone, nor of hobnobbing 
with English swells, but still he revered and respected the 
teachings and writings of John Mitchell with regard to British 
rule in Ireland. He would never ask Lord Salisbury to let 
him off from costs, nor would he black Lord Spencer’s boots.” 
It is clear that the split is not going to be cured. 


A Reuter’s telegram of Thursday announces that the organ 
of the Premier of Newfoundland, Sir William Whiteway, has 
declared in favour of Newfoundland entering the Dominion. 
Since the terrible fire at St. John’s in the beginning of 
July, public opinion has been setting in this direction, and 
the generous help sent from Canada after the disaster has 
strengthened the desire for union. If this turns out to be 
authentic, it will be good news bot! for the United Kingdom 
and Canada. Our relations with the great Colonies are much 
more easily managed than those with the small ones, and the 
Dominion will gain in weight and influence by its new pro- 
vince. We suspect, however, that before long the Dominion 
will strongly press for the abolition of the French rights 
over a portion of the Newfoundland coast, and that this 
may prove embarrassing. That question, however, must take 


Pheenician impress to Ulysses, that perfect embodiment of 
the crafty, yet cultivated and efficient Greek, will hardly 
commend itself to students of character; while his inter- 
pretation of the av«{ avieay reminds us of some of Bentley’s 
explanations of Milton. Mr. Gladstone believes that the 
phrase was not descriptive, but was a regular title, inherited 
like a Dukedom, and originally conferred on the Pelopide by 
one of the Egyptian Sovereigns, who, in an expedition of which 
no record exists, had conquered Greece. That sounds a little 
over-subtle. By-the-way, there is a fine passage in the address 
about Ulysses, in reading which it is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Gladstone was not conscious of the likeness between his 
subject and himself. 


At the sitting on Tuesday, Mr. Flinders Petrie gave a 
a very curious account of his excavations of the temples 
and palaces of Khuenaten, a “ Liberal” king of ancient 
Egypt, who appears to have been the first of the Realists. He 
inspired a realistic style of sculpture and painting, and in- 
troduced realism into every branchofart. ‘By an astonishing 
chance we have left to us a cast from the actual face of the 
King, Khuenaten, who led this change. We see in it strong 
idealism and obstinacy allied with a curious humanism and 
humour. His sole principle appears to have been the following 
of reason,—‘ living in the truth,’ as he expressed it in his special 
motto. He was a humanistic rationalising despot.” Part of 
his “living in the truth” consisted in practising “ monogamy,” 
and in worshipping the abstract notion of the sun’s rays 
rather than the personified sun-god Ra. The modern votaries 
of realism will regret to learn that Khuenaten died at thirty, 
and that his’ faith and ideas were swept away by his ignorant 
and prejudiced fellow-countrymen. 


We would call attention to the letter of our correspondent, 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, as the best statement of the case 
for the educated Bengalee that we have yet seen. With all that 
he says of the “superior intelligence of the Bengalee, we cor- 
dially concur; and also with his plaint, that if the educated 
native is a bad product, we produce him. The statement 
that there is now insufficient employment in the profes- 
sions for educated Indians is also true, as it is beginning 
to be true in every country in the world. The only remedy 
for that evil is to quit the professions, and go into busi- 
ness, manufacturing, or agriculture. The weakness of the 
letter is in the craving for sympathy it betrays; and 
its assumption throughout, express and implied, that the 
imitative character of modern Indian civilisation is a 
good thing. Our contention is that it is a bad thing, 
which weakens the Indian character without in the least 
making it British. A foreign veneer, especially a veneer of 
foreign opinions and modes of thought, can benefit nobody. 
Our correspondent would hardly, we fancy, advocate the 
adoption of European dress by Bengalees, and European 
education is just as hampering and incongruous. Why can- 
not men with his literary faculty use, and therefore improve, 
their own tongue, which suits them because they developed it, 
and which is as beautiful as Italian ? 





The September number of the North American Review con- 
tains an interesting paper of reminiscences of Mr. Bright, by 
his nephew, Mr. M‘Laren. In regard to his well-known ad- 
miration for the Queen, a remarkable saying of Mr. Bright’s 
is given. He described her as “the most absolutely truthful 
and straightforward person he had ever met.” On the 
question of Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to take his seat, Mr. 
Bright said: “It is not his atheism these fellows are afraid 





its chance. The important thing is, that Greater Britain 
should get grouped into three great communities,—one in 
America, one in Australia, and one in South Africa. . That 
accomplished, a race alliance may cease to be a dream. 


A paper written by Mr. Gladstone, on the early relation of 
Greece to the East, was read on Monday before the’Congress 
of Orientalists. Mr. Gladstone disclaims any knowledge of 
Oriental history, languages, or literatures, and draws his 
whole evidence from the Homeric Poems. He finds in them, 
however, and collects with much skill, ample testimony that 
Trojans and Greeks alike owed their art-knowledge and art- 
specimens to the “ Pheenicians,”—a word which, in the time of 
Homer, was used for Orientals generally. This part of the 
address is charming, but Mr. Gladstone was in some of it 


much tod viewy. His idea that Homer deliberately gave a | 





'of; it is the practical Christianity of his politics.” The 
| famous comparison of the party formed by Horsman and 
| Lowe to oppose Reform in 1866, to “a Scotch terrier so 
| covered with hair that you could not tell which was the head 
' and which was the tail of it,” occurred to Mr. Bright as he 
| was walking down to the House. On reflection, however, he 
| decided not to use it, and it was only because the phrase 
_ happened to come back to his mind during his speech that he 
uttered this, the most successful of all his Parliamentary 
| good things. “Tere is nothing to tell in my life. My 
| speeches are my life,” said Mr. Bright; but we can hardly 
agree with this. A sympathetic biographer might make a 
| picture of the great orator that would materially assist in 
| keeping his memory alive. 
Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 

New Consols (23) were on Friday 97. 
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is mistaken—honestly mistaken—fo 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. rest of the people are quiet owing to thea i. 
—— of all forces,—the profound confidence sti] 
THE LULL. 


fPNHE lull that has followed the Elections is so complete 
and so noticeable, that we do not wonder when Glad- 
stonians quote it as proof that the country is content, and 
that the objection to Home-rule was more or less academic. 
There is, undoubtedly, in the political world a silence 
which can be felt. The Gladstonian orators, in particular, 
abstain even from good words, and especially from those 
words, half of congratulation, and half of promise, 
which usually follow any great political victory. They 
chuckle very little, and at no length. The writers are 
almost as silent, the newspapers avoiding politics with 
what seems deliberate care, and filling their leading columns 
with discussions which, at all events, will not affect the 
fate of Ministries, or influence voters at the next Election. 
There has been an abstinence, in particular, from criticism 
of the new Ministry, which, within our recollection, is 
unusual, the last surge of party temper after a great 
Election usually throwing itself heavily upon that rock. 
There has been, in fact, no bitter criticism upon the men 
selected, though there has been much display of anger 
about the treatment of a few who were left outside. The 
Ministry has been accepted almost in silence, as one that 
was expected, and that would perform fairly well the 
task which Mr. Gladstone has declared is the only 
one to which he can at once attend. Even the 
Hopefuls, who are now so prominent in our politics, 
who think the world can be regenerated by an Act, 
and believe that, with a Liberal Ministry in power, the 
future must be all bliss, are wonderfully quiet,—to the 
relief of mankind, no doubt, but also to the increase of its 
dullness. They have not produced for a whole month a new 
project for extinguishing poverty or evading the fiat which 
decrees that men shall acquire nothing except by work. 
There is, in truth, a lull all the more notable because this 
Election was one turning upon great issues, the cession to 
enemies of a third of the Kingdom, and the abandonment 
of the principle of Free Labour. If the new Ministry had 
proposed to do by treaty what all men believe it will pro- 
pose to do by statute, the contention would not have been 
suspended for an instant by the General Election ; nor, if 
they had been ready for industrial revolution, would any 
possible return of Members to Parliament have quieted the 
wrath or the eagerness of the mass of labourers who fear or 
hope to be placed under new control. As it is, however, 
the whole population has suddenly become passive in 
politics, and, as we said, we do not wonder that the winning 
side claim their quiescence as evidence of general content 
with the result of the struggle. 

We admit the lull as a real and visible fact quite as 
fully as our opponents, but we should give it a very 
different explanation. There is no more content with the 
plans attributed to the new Ministry since the Election 
than there was before it. The Unionists are as little 
convinced as ever, and as determined to resist Home-rule ; 
nor are those who dread legislative interference with 
labour in the least conciliated. The lull exists, but it 
does not arise either from content, or, as the Daily 
News appears to think, from any secret indifference 
to the greatest of the issues on which the Election was 
fought, or even from a belief such as has no doubt re- 
peatedly produced a period of political quiet, that Rome 
having spoken at last, the cause is now ended. It has 
arisen, as we conceive, from three causes, one of which is 
patent and acknowledged. The talking classes on both 
sides are worn out with controversy, speechmaking, and 
excitement, and hail a period of quiet, even if they are at 
home, as a necessary intellectual holiday. Some of them, 
during the time between the Dissolution and the meeting 
of Parliament, were making speeches every day; and 
all of them were receiving deputations, writing to con- 
stituents, and listening to that stream of excited talk 
which, perhaps, of all influences, most rapidly paralyses 
the mind. They have been forced into contact with men 
they detest; they have spent money they would rather 
have spared; and they have utterances to reflect upon 
which they had much rather forget as soon as possible. 
They desire the invigorating pleasure of a little silence, 
and the writers, though not equally able to abstain, desire 
it too, if only tha‘ they may be able to secrete fresh 
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justice, as we are still inclined to imagine— : ; 
Parliament they are trusting a power which an Se ‘rusting 
great mischief being done, which they can, at ei bid 
influence almost at a day’s notice, and to which th — 
they may commit action with full confidence. "mporetore, 
be wrong in this belief, for it assumes as a postulat, my 
the electoral body will choose the right men, an assy 
which, as the suffrage descends, becomes more a Ption 
rash; but the belief induces them to await the § more 
without any strong desire either to persuade or to tate 
date Parliament beforehand. Their quiescence docs pe 
show that they are content with a bad plan ar Ps 
they are content to wait until Parliament in its Wisd. . 
acting as a whole, and under the supervision of 0 tr 
deals’ with the bad plan. That is a healthy stati u 
mind. Greatly as we dread, and thoroughly as " 
disapprove, the idea of Home-rule, we should ‘be bie 
more apprehensive of an impatience which would not 
wait for Parliament, or which strove continuously to a 

its hand. That impatience is now manifested by Politicians 
like Mr. Keir Hardie, and many other advocates of exten 
views ; and the stolid, dull resistance of the great bod of 
the people, their practical refusal to hurry either ‘. 
Ministry or the Parliament, is one of the very fog 
reassuring signs of the hour. It is folly to talk of repre. 
sentative government, and then let the street rule; ang 
the lull seems, therefore, to us a proof that the people 
still abide in the old ways, and on the most important of 
all constitutional questions—that of the deposit of power— 
are still determined to leave it as it has been left since 
1688, that is in practice with the representatives, the 
Cabinet, and the Sovereign. And lastly, there is another 
reason for the quiet which prevails,—viz., that the defeated 
party have not in the least lost hope that, when the hour 
of action arrives, Home-rule may be defeated after all. 
The Gladstonians, though many of their own number class 
Home-rule among the “causes” which win in time by 
force of their own weight, hardly understand the depth of 
the similar Unionist conviction on the other side, the 
earnestness of the Unionist confidence that Home-rule is 
one of those “causes” which advance up to a certain 
point, and then, usually from some apparently unin. 
portant incident, collapse and disappear. Mr. Parnell’s 
authority, by far the most formidable portent which 
has appeared in our politics of late years, disay- 
peared in an instant under the effect of a revelation 
which had absolutely nothing to do with his compe- 
tence to lead his Irish followers, or to be Premier of 
Ireland; and Home-rule, as a substantial project, may 
similarly vanish. The belief of the great majority of 
Unionists is that it will so vanish, and they are as content 
to wait the hour when action will again be required of them 
as their opponents are. Home-rule cannot be carried 
during an interregnum. The lull neither dismays nor 
affects them, and the breathing time, which enables them 
to yather up their strength, is as acceptable to them as to 
the Gladstonians. Indeed, it is more acceptable, for it is 
the party of rushing action, not the party of cool resist- 
ance, which suffers from obtaining time for reflection. 
The Unionists will be stronger, not weaker, six months 
hence than they were on the day the Elections ended, 
when, no doubt, many weak-kneed persons were ready to 
say that the country had decided, and that, therefore, 
resistance was impossible. The country had, iu truth, 
decided nothing except that Mr. Gladstone should take 
Lord Salisbury’s place. 


“Lulls” in politics embarrass journalists, and irritate 
the class—now, we fear, increasing—who look to “incident” 
as the salt of life, but they greatly benefit politicians. 
Those in power get time to think, and those in op- 
position to reconsider. Controversy in this country 
does not, as yet, get too hot, though there is a ten- 
dency in that direction, and is mild as compared 
with controversy on the Continent, or even in America; 
but it is becoming too continuous, so that politicians 
begin to feel themselves continually under fire. They 
are always answering, or being required to answer, or 
desiring to answer in their own minds, and that situation 
is fatal to mental tranquillity. The “bearings” of their 
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iston. We do not wonder that they retreat 
work _* A to the Continent, or the Highlands, or the 
= ea, and regard a lull, short as it usually is, as other 
7 dower those moments in life when anxiety seems for 
eer to have been laid to rest. They may not profit 
pn interval, but, at least, they are happier, and a little 
y iness would in our present day be a good prescrip- 
tion for Statesmen on both sides. It is no better for them 
than for any other men engaged in serious work to be 
consumed by care; and it is care, black care, which the 
ndless contention of our day must necessarily produce in 
po Some of them survive it, a few, like M. Thiers and 
Mr. Gladstone, without losing cheerfulness ; but the world 
is not the better governed because to succeed in politics 
men must now, in addition to all other qualities, belong to 
the small class of “ picked lives.” 





THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


HE old saying that the House of Commons has more 

T sense than any of its Members, appears to be true of 
the Trades- Union Congress. The delegates often talk a great 
deal of wild nonsense about this or that aspect of the 
Jabour problem ; but when matters come to a vote, and 
the general sense of the whole body is taken, the Con- 
gress shows no little wisdom and moderation. Take, for 
instance, the attempt by the extremists in the Glasgow 
Congress to dismiss Mr. Fenwick from the post of Secre- 
tary because he had opposed the Miners’ Kight-Hours Bill 
in Parliament. The last Congress determined to support 
legislation in favour of an eight-hours day for miners, and 
instructed its officials accordingly. Mr. Fenwick, how- 
ever, is against an Hight-Hours Bill for miners, and 
represents, moreover, a constituency which is opposed 
to such legislation. Accordingly, he voted against the 
Bill, and thus, as it is alleged, stultified the action 
of the Congress. In his capacity of Secretary to the 
Congress, he supported the Bill. In his capacity as Mem- 
ber of Parliament, he voted against it. Perhaps not 
unnaturally, considering their opinions, the eight-hours 
men, or the “legalists,” as they are beginning to be called, 
vere indignant at this, and roundly declared : “ As long as 
the Congress pay Mr. Fenwick, he is their servant, and 
must vote, not as he himself wishes, but as they wish. 
The Congress ordered him to vote one way, and he voted 
another; therefore he is no longer fit to represent the 
Congress.” In spite, however, of the logical nature of this 
argument, and of the specious appeals of the legalists, 
the Congress, when the matter was put to the vote, wisely 
decided, by a majority of 168 in a house of only 400, to 
support their Secretary, and not to censure him for his 
manliness and independence. The result was a very great 
surprise. As usual, the extremists had talked so much 
about their power to brush away all opposition, that it 
was thought almost impossible for Mr. Fenwick to 
keep his post as Secretary. When, however, the power 
of the legalists was tested by the only test worth any- 
thing—i.e., their power to carry resolutions—it was found 
to have been grossly exaggerated. The result of this dis- 
covery was apparently to still further demoralise Mr. 
Fenwick’s opponents, for the Daily Chronicle, though 
evidently sympathising with the legalists, speaks of the 
resulting disorganisation of the advanced party. They 
had hoped for a great triumph, but they incurred instead 
a great defeat, and this defeat took from them their only 
real strength, that of prestige. In other words, it has 
been shown that the extreme men have nothing like the 
influence they claim, and that they cannot control the 
Congress. 

The event is a very significant one. It shows, in our 
opinion, what many competent critics have declared during 
the past six months, namely, that the interest of the work- 
men in the eight-hours question is on the wane. We do 
not, of course, mean that you could not get the Trades- 
Union Congress to assent to an abstract resolution in 
favour of a legal eight-hours day. You could probably 
get it passed without much difficulty. The fact remains, 
however, that it is a dead issue. When the idea of eight 
hours’ work, limited by Act of Parliament, first ‘ caught 
on” among the men, it had for them an extraordinary 
attraction. They felt that it would protect them from them- 
selves,—from working, that is, up to their full strength in 
order to get the maximum of pay. An Eight-Hours Act 
sounded like a piece of paradise given by law, and the natural 





desire for enforced and inviolable rest—rest which a man 
cannot avoid even if he would—felt by all those who 
toil, took hold of the labourers. They talked of it in 
their clubs, and they voted for it in their Congress, and 
spoke of it as if it were the one thing needful. At last, 
however, discussion and debate have brought doubts to 
their minds. The process of thinking it out has shown 
how complicated and difficult a matter it is to touch, 
and the result has been that the working men, though 
they, perhaps, hardly realise it yet, are beginning 
to get disillusioned as to the Eight-Hours Question. 
They would, no doubt, refuse to admit this if questioned 
on the matter, but, for all that, the heart is out of the 
movement. This view of the case is fully borne out by 
the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle commissioned to 
depict the aspect of the Congress on the spot. He writes 
repeatedly of the “moderate” tone of the members, and 
of the lack of enthusiasm and animation when compared 
with previous Congresses. “Somehow the champagne has 
for the moment a trifle gone off the debates.” Flatness is 
clearly the ruling characteristic of the Congress. “The 
Congress,” says the reporter of the Daily Chronicle in 
another place, “is undoubtedly duller and less inspiring 
than the last. It wants ‘snap’ and ‘go,’ and while the 
speeches are astonishingly moderate, the real feeling 
gets little articulate expression.” Again, we are told 
that “it must be confessed that the Congress is not 
marching after the fashion of the great and notable 
gatherings of 1890 and 1891.” That this should be 
so is no wonder. In those years the enthusiasm for 
a legal eight-hours day had not begun to die out, anda 
great hope was exciting men’s minds. Now, however, that 
hope is ceasing to operate, and the inevitable reaction is 
taking place. If any further proof is wanted of the fact 
that the Eight-Hours Question is ceasing to excite its 
former interest among the working classes, it is to be 
found in the recent Newcastle Election. If the working 
men had been feeling about the eight-hours problem then 
as they felt about it a year ago, nothing could have saved 
Mr. Morley’s seat. As it was, the powerlessness of the 
eight-hours party was completely proved. The Election 
turned directly on the Eight-Hours Question, the advanced 
labour leaders did all they could to punish Mr. Morley, 
and yet the people of Newcastle showed themselves un- 
touched by any burning zeal for an eight-hours day. 
There may, of course, be a revival of enthusiasm in favour 
of an eight-hours day, but, for the present at any rate, it 
is, as we have said, a dead issue. 

What, we wonder, will be the next point taken up by 
Congress, and eagerly pressed by the Unions throughout 
the country? All we will say is that we trust it 
will not be the craze of “ boycotting” goods, the pro- 
duction of which was due to cheap labour, for a more 
pernicious doctrine it is impossible to imagine. That 
many of the workmen have strong leanings in this direc- 
tion cannot, however, we fear, be denied. Take, for 
example, what Mr. Hodge, the Chairman of the Congress, 
said on the subject :—‘* Much was said as regards sweating, 
but did they individually, when purchasing an article, make 
any endeavour to find out the conditions under which the 
article was produced? As a matter of fact, they had 
bargain-hunters with them, yet a very little consideration 
or reflection would invariably lead them to the conclusion 
that such bargain-hunting meant the misery, starvation, or 
degradation of some hapless sister.” ‘ Let us each one of 
us,” he continued, “educate our wives or our husbands, as 
the case may be, our brothers or our sisters or our friends, 
to the fact that to purchase an article at a cost which we 
know does not give fair value for labour and material, is 
a dishonest transaction, and totally belies our Christian 
characters and professions. Let us refuse to purchase 
from those who pay unfair wages to their workers, and to 
some extent we will be enabled to make ‘ fair wages and no 
sweating’ a popular ery.” Before Mr. Hodge puts his 
boycott on so-called sweated goods, we would ask him one 
question : “ Which is best for the person who works at 
unfair wages, to get that unfair wage, or to get none at all, 
and to be starved out of existence?” This question 
shows the folly of such a movement as Mr. Hodge desires. 
No doubt, if you could be sure that when A refused to 
buy a sweated coat and trousers, he would go and buy 
a suit produced on fair-wage principles, there might be 
something in Mr. Hodge’s plea. Since, however, the suit 
would be dearer, he could not do this, and would be forced, 
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say, to buy only the trousers. The result must be less 
work and more misery. If the poor creatures who earn the 
so-called “‘ unfair” wages have a right to live, Mr. Hodge’s 
boycott would be most cruel and unfair. If they have not, 
what becomes of the altruistic principles on which Mr. 
Hodge’s action is nominally based? In truth, all the talk 
about sweating merely means that many people are paid 
very little. That, no doubt, is a great evil, but it is not so 
great a one as being paid nothing at all, which is, in effect, 
Mr. Hodge’s proposal. 





THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF FRANCE. 


NHE speech pronounced on Sunday by M. Carnot to 
the Savoyards at Aix-les-Bains, grates somewhat on 
English ears. It is too sentimental, to begin with, for our 
tastes—we only expressing “love” for the unemployed, 
and not for peoples—and it is a little too contemptuous 
of the hard facts of history. The “Allobroges” did not ask 
for annexation to France until their country was occupied, 
and the final annexation in March, 1861, was a submission 
secured through diplomatic terror, though no doubt ratified 
by a plebiscite, very carefully arranged. Nevertheless, M. 
Carnot had some solid basis for his smooth periods, and 
for his glozing history too; and it is well worth inquiring, 
in a very quiet time, and yet on the possible eve of a great 
war, what that basis is. The truth is, and it is a truth of 
the highest importance in practical European politics, that 
France, though unsuccessful as compared with England, 
both in colonisation and in the vivifying government of dark 
races—witness Hayti and the Arab insurrections—has been 
singularly successful throughout her history in absorbing 
the States around her, without rousing in their popula- 
tions any passion of resistance. As a verse-maker said 
in our columns in 1870, she has a charm such that, 
“ Ttalian, or Spaniard, or German,” no one whose head has 
once lain in her bosom ever voluntarily abandons her again. 
The Navarrese who were united to Spain fought for 
their autonomy for centuries, and are Carlists in the hope 
of protecting it still; but the Navarrese who were united 
with France by the accession of Henry IV. to the French 
throne, have never shown a symptom of discontent. There 
never was a more violent robbery than the seizure of Alsace- 
Lorraine by Louis XIV. ; but the inhabitants have ever since 
clung to France, and, despite the ceaseless hail of ridicule 
which has fallen on them as Beeotians, despite unbroken con- 
sciousness of their German blood, and despite the fidelity 
to Protestantism retained by part of the population, they 
cling to her still. The Germans could not venture to 
settle by plébiscite whether their kinsfolk should belong to 
the Empire or the Republic. The Corsicans are, of all 
mankind, the most difficult to govern; but Corsica, with 
all its pride of separateness, and with no likeness to the 
French in its national character, has accepted France as 
heartily as any Department. And now, though Savoy was 
devoted for ages to a House still royal, though there 
lingers in her upper class a bitter, if sentimental, re- 
gret for the ancient régime, and though the annexation 
is as yet only thirty-one years old, Savoy welcomes the 
President of the French Republic as the head of the 
State to which she willingly and, as it were, naturally 
belongs. If Prince Bismarck had ceded Luxemburg to 
Napoleon, Luxemburg would have done the same; and 
though the Belgians prefer their liberty, and fear for their 
Catholicism if Belgium were annexed to France, the 
Belgians, if absorbed, would within forty years be 
patriotic Frenchmen, and, except at historic ceremonials, 
would resent being called by any other name. Indeed, 
many Italians believe that this is true also of the Pied- 
montese, or would be true but for a kind of feudal devo- 
tion to the House of Savoy, and dread war with France 
lest the Republic, if victorious, should thrust herself far and 
finally into the Italian Peninsula. 

This power of attracting loyalty from neighbouring 
conquered States is one of which France may fairly 
boast, for she is almost alone in Europe in its pos- 
session. The Germans cannot conciliate the Poles 
even as much as the Russians can, and have been 
resisted by the Magyars for centuries, with ultimate suc- 
cess. They are hated by the Bohemians, and have never 
succeeded in making themselves endurable to any section 
of the population of Italy. The Russians cannot absorb 
the Poles, and are not liked by the Finns; while the 
Spaniards have never been able fully to digest the 








Basques, and could not keep the Portu : 
years of union, and this cous lihon io ao Sixty 
capital of the entire Peninsula. The Danes never se 
the deep distaste felt for them by the Holsteiners, yet 
the Norwegians to this day, after seventy-three hile 
alliance, regard the Swedes, their own Norse of 
with the deepest suspicion and dislike. Our own fail olk, 
Ireland is at this moment the governing factor in Engl 
politics ; and though Scotland is more than friend ae 
fusion of two kingdoms, such as France has always re = 
on in all absorbed States, would be next to an im a 
revolution. France only has secured a loyalty 7 per 
complete and obedient, and the fact is the more ena 
able because France has the power of exciting bitter nati oa 
enmities. If all her neighbours regarded her with liking 
or even with tolerance, there would be nothing wonderfe 
in the success of her annexations, but this is notorious} h 
the case, the popular feeling against her in Gear 
Spain, and especially in Italy, being keener and deeper the, : 
any dislike entertained for her in England since the 
termination of the great war. It is when annexation i 
complete, and bitterness should grow rancorous, that in 
all white subjects of France it begins to die away. She 
cannot captivate her neighbours, but she entirely captures 
the peoples whose separate life she has ended. 

One reason, no doubt, for the easy submission of annexed 
States to France is its inevitableness, as it probably was 
one reason for the fewness of insurrections against Rome 
Nobody will face an avalanche. From the moment when 
she became centralised, France has been utterly intolerant 
not only of autonomy, but of any pretension to distinctness, 
When Brittany revolted, Brittany was crushed to powder: 
and if Alsace-Lorraine, or Corsica, or Savoy, had risen, 
they must, in order to succeed, or even to escape 
pulverisation, have conquered France. The French 
are logical in action as well as thought; to demand 
liberation from them is to insult their dignity and 
reject their benevolence; and the Province which de. 
manded Home-rule would be as pitilessly devastated ag 
any enemy’s country. No man could or would rise ina 
French Chamber and ask, on principles of philanthropy, 
that Corsica should go free. ‘ Philanthropy? we are 
philanthropy,” would be the answer, and the island 
would be flooded with troops forthwith. Government 
by France, again, after annexation, is always honorific, 
It is insolent during an occupation, but absorption 
once decreed, logic secures that there shall be no in. 
equality, that laws shall be the same, that votes shall 
be equal in force, that even the mob of Paris shall respect 
the new citizens of France, the fresh children of the 
Republic. That attitude is carried straight through in 
the smallest as in the highest detail, so that a Savoyard 
who succeeded as Deputy or Senator would have just as 
good a chance of the Presidential chair as if he werea 
Parisian, as he would also, if successful in a little way, 
have just the same chance of gaining permission to opena 
tobacco shop; and it removes much, if not all, of the bitter- 
ness of conquests. No Frenchman is looked down on in 
France, the status of Frenchman being, for any one who ac 
cepts it, a kind of civil consecration. He may be oppressed, 
but he is oppressed like the rest; and if he finds himself in 
Cayenne, it is fora reason which would have been equally 
operative~had his ancestors always been Parisian. There 
must be something more, however, than this equality, dear 
as equality may be to the sensitive amour propre of all 
Continental peoples, to make submission so easy ; and it is 
a little perplexing to know what that something is. The 
Frenchman says with pride that it is his ‘“ sympathetic 
nature ;” but his sympathies, if easily stirred, are 
certainly not wide, for he is as intolerant of variation 
from the usual, or departure from his own code of right 
and wrong, as any Chinese. It was not sympathy he 
showed in the old quarrels of creed, and it is not sym- 
pathy he shows now, whether the cause of dispute be 
politics or the controversy between capital and labour. 
We cannot offer a full explanation, any more than we cal 
of the charm which belongs to some human beings, al 
seems independent of character ; but part of the attractive- 
ness certainly consists in this. The Frenchman has not, 
and cannot have, to conciliate a population quicker-witted 
or more capable than himself. He is always the superioh 


or the equal, of those who address him,—in efficiency, 
power of apprehension, and in the rapidity with which he 
performs all processes of thought. The Italian regards 
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the German as aboor; the Irishman holds the Englishman 
to be a formidable fat-head ; but no one despises the French- 
n, or holds himself lowered by partnership, either in 
vis history or his life. M. Carnot’s rather magniloquent 
+ that the Savoyard “enters the family of France 
with his head erect,” is, therefore, substantially true of all 
her subject-peoples ; and when self-respect is unimpaired, 
bitterness, unless kept up by positive injustice, which the 
French avoid as illogical, except when extended to all alike, 
jgapt to die away. Distinctions of language, creed, or 
civilisation do not of themselves separate populations, as 
we see both in Switzerland and the United States. 
Whether that be the explanation or no—and it is not a 
complete one—this much is certain, that France can, in a 
very special degree, assimilate absorbed pecples, and that 
this is one of her greatest political resources, and one of 
which she has the greatest reason to be proud. Her 
dificulty in governing, unlike our own, is what to do with 
men of colour. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EVICTED 
TENANTS. 


T is evident that the Government are goiug to be placed 
in a position of intolerable difficulty in regard to the 
evicted tenants. On Sunday last, the “South of Ireland 
Evicted Tenants’ Association ” held a meeting at Cork, and 
received a report from their Honorary Secretary, Mr. John 
O'Connor, who described to them his recent interview with 
Mr. John Morley. Mr. O’Connor on that occasion pointed 
out, he says, that it was no good to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, as “ the Government must have been in possession 
of all the facts when they voted for Mr. James O’Kelly’s 
Bill,’—a Bill, it will be remembered, proposed by the 
Nationalists for the reinstatement of the evicted tenants. 
“The postponement of a settlement,” he went on, “ until 
next spring would immensely increase their difficulties. A 
number of farms had been grabbed since Mr. Balfour’s 
Act of 1891 and the passing of the 13th clause. The 
landlords apparently thought it to their interest to plant 
farms, and he impressed upon Mr. Morley that for the 
next six months it would be the game of the landlords to 
plant all the vacant farms, and that the evicted tenants 
would not stand quietly by and see their farms grabbed or 
planted, that the law would probably be broken, and that 
Mr. Morley, in the discharge of his duty, would have to call 
upon the forces of the Crown to uphold the law. He also 
pointed out that the immediate reinstatement of these 
tenants, so far from hindering Home-rule, would remove a 
block in its way.” In regard to this, we are told that Mr. 
Morley “did not disagree with any of these views, and he 
pledged himself to do all he could for them.” Mr. 
O’Connor then said, ‘‘Is that all the answer I can bring 
back to the evicted tenants?” whereupon, we are told, 
“Mr. Morley made the statement which has been already 
published, to the effect that the Government were con- 
sidering the best means of meeting their wishes, which 
they had already by their votes admitted to be reasonable 
and desirable in the public interests.” 

Such is the problem of the evicted tenants with which 
the Gladstonian Party are confronted. It is a problem 
worth considering in detail, in order to discover what 
chance there is that a solution will be found. We have no 
desire to start with any general declaration that the present 
Government have no right to do anything to help the 
evicted tenants, or to say that on abstract grounds those 
persons should be made to drink the cup of their own 
folly and wickedness to the dregs. No doubt they, strictly 
speaking, deserve such a fate, for nothing could have been 
meaner or baser than the way in which they repudiated 
lawful obligations, which they were perfectly able to 
fulfil, at the bidding of the land agitators. On grounds 
of expediency and public policy, we should, however, be 
glad to see them relieved from the consequences of the 
fraudulent tactics which they pursued in regard to the 
landlords. Whichever side wins on the Home-rule ques- 
tion, we desire to see the land war putan end to. Anything, 
therefore, that would quench the last sparks of agrarian 
disorder would be welcome. Could, then, Mr. Morley find 
Some just and reasonable plan for solving the problem of 
the evicted tenants, we should rejoice as heartily as any 
Gladstonian. But the question is, can any such plan be 
discovered ? We believe that none can be found. If the 
evicted tenants were a body of men who had been turned 
out of their homes because the pressure of famine had 





made it impossible for them to pay their rents, their case 
might be a strong one. As a matter of fact, however, 
they are nothing of the kind. With possibly a few ex- 
ceptions, they are men who engaged in the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,’—combined, that is, to extort from their landlords, 
by an organised strike, rents lower than those fixed by the 
Courts. It was never seriously alleged that they could not 
pay their rents. Indeed, they again and again openly 
boasted that they could pay, but that, so great was their 
patriotism, they would not pay. For example, early in 
1887, Mr. Jchn Dillon, M.P., reminded Mr. Roe, the land 
agent, that he could show him “men who can pay and 
won’t pay, because I tell them not to pay...... Men 
who avow that they can pay and refuse to pay, because 
they are in the Plan of Campaign.”—(Freeman, January 
24th, 1887.) That language of this sort was habitually and 
advisedly used is a matter of common knowledge. <A 
moment’s reflection will show, indeed, that the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” was not necessary for any one who really could 
not pay. The ordinary law, with its elaborate safeguards 
as to fair rent and fixity of tenure, and its provisions 
to prevent evictions in cases where the tenant had entered 
into an agreement too heavy for him to carry out, afforded 
quite sufficient protection. Indeed, it was notorious that 
the poor tenants on a Campaign estate were not allowed to 
join the “ Plan” and be evicted. There might have been 
difficulties as to their ability to contribute to the war- 
chest, and they were accordingly left out of the com- 
bination. Under these circumstances, nothing remained 
for landlords confronted with the ‘ Plan of Campaign ” 
but to evict, or to allow their land to be confiscated. 
Can we blame them for evicting? But when they had 
evicted, they had either to let their estates to new tenants, 
or else to work them themselves. In most cases, though 
not till after a great deal of difficulty and a great deal of 
expenditure, they succeeded in getting new tenants. These 
were very often Ulster Protestants, attracted by the low 
rents of the South, and capable of disregarding the intimi- 
dation of a patriotic mob. These new tenants have, again, 
often bought their holdings under the Purchase Acts. 
Thus, reinstating the evicted tenants means, in most cases, 
either turning out tenants who have acquired the special 
status of an Irish tenant, that is, of an occupier with 
fixity of tenure secured to him by law—a tenure so 
privileged that, while the tenant pays the rent fixed by an 
impartial Court, he is as secure as an English copyholder 
—or else turning out freeholders who have a Parliamentary 
title to their freeholds. That the friends of the evicted 
tenants realise this is clear from Mr. John O’Connor’s 
speech. ‘Mr. Byrne,” said Mr. O’Connor, “thought the 
chief difficulty the Government had was the fact that 
many of the present occupiers of evicted farms had 
purchased under Lord Ashbourne’s Act. If these men 
could show that they had effected improvements on the 
farms, they ought to be compensated ; if not, they should 
be sent adrift.” It is, of course, all very well to say 
this sort of thing to the “ South of Ireland Evicted Tenants’ 
Association,” but Mr. Morley knows perfectly well that no 
Government could begin its legislative work by a Bill to evict 
certain scheduled tenants from their holdings. The gross 
injustice of such a course would be too patent ; yet nothing 
short of an Act would do, for without special legislation the 
legal position of the plantation tenants is perfectly secure. 
Is there any other plan by which Mr. Morley could satisfy 
the evicted tenants? No doubt Mr. Morley could make 
things smooth by allowing every evicted tenant £1 a week 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, but this is a plan hardly 
likely to find favour with the House of Commons. Equally 
impracticable is Mr. O’Connor’s plan of getting “the 
Treasury, with the sanction of the Privy Council, to advance 
money for the purpose of reinstating the evicted tenants.” 
The only scheme that would be legal and _ possible 
would be for Mr. Morley to get Parliament to yote 
a quarter of a milllion to be spent in buying, under 
voluntary arrangements, the tenant’s rights in a certain 
number of farms, and in placing the evicted tenants in 
those farms. That the House of Commons will be likely 
to assent to such a course we should be very sorry to 
affirm. That, however, is the only possible outcome of 
the promises that we are now given to understand Mr. 
Morley has made. It will be interesting to see whether 
the Chief Secretary will have the courage to act up to his 
romises. 





That the Government have placed themselves in a false 
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position by not plainly telling the land agitators at the | political Radicalism, of which the chief ch 
beginning that they could not help the evicted tenants, is | jealousy of all activity of government and 
It is clear, too, that they will sooner or | authority, to the new or social Radicalism 
later have to tell them so, and that every day the step is : 
When the inevitable 
announcement does come, there is one member of the 
Cabinet whose position will not be a very enviable one. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre will at once be reminded by his Irish friends 
of certain speeches made by him when in opposition, in 
which he plainly gave the evicted tenants to understand that 
the Liberal Party, if victorious, would see them through. 
The important passages in these speeches, which have 
been collected in “ Notes from Ireland,” are worth quoting. 
At Woodford, on December 10th, 1889, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
after speaking of the “ Plan of Campaign” tenants, and 
alluding to the victory which he declared the Gladstonian 
Party would obtain at the polls, went on to say :—‘‘ There 
cannot be a doubt that within a month after such a victory 
on the hustings every emergency-man will have fled 
the country, and every bogus tenant will have resolved 
himself into his original elements, and agreement will be 
come to, if not voluntarily, by some legislative process.” — 
(United Ireland, December 14th, 1889.) Next week, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre was presented with the freedom of Drogheda, 
In his reply, the 
First Commissioner of Works, after advising the Mas- 
sereene tenants to stand firm, declared :—‘‘ The day cannot 
be far distant when the General Election will take place, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that after the General 
I believe 
that the first act of that Liberal majority will be to bring to 
a conclusion those disputes, on equitable grounds, in such 
a manner that the evicted tenants will be replaced in their 
holdings.” —( United Ireland, December 21st, 1889.) In the 
face of these declarations, it is difficult to see how Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre can remain in office,—unless, of course, the Govern- 
ment undertakes the reinstatement of the evicted tenants. 
But, as we have pointed out above, this reinstatement will 
be impossible without an evicting Act. It is all very well 
to talk about voluntary agreements ; but even if the land- 
lords were willing, they could not make such agreements. 
The men now in occupation of the “evicted” farms will 
not leave them unless they are bought out, and the Govern- 
ment has no funds out of which it can legally make the 
Some of them might, perhaps, be 
terrorised into giving up their farms by the employment 
of moonlighters ; but we do not for a moment believe that 
Mr. Morley would do anything to tolerate such practices, 
or would refuse police protection to the “ planted ” tenants. 
In any case, outside help would be sure to be forthcoming 
The men in England who 
raised funds to help in planting the Campaign estates would, 
we feel certain, regard themselves as bound in honour to 
render legal and pecuniary assistance to the farmers whom 
they induced to accept the perilous position of tenants on a 
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delayed it becomes more difficult. 
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to help the planted tenants. 


Campaignestate. The long and short of the whole matter 
is, that the friends of the evicted tenants have been deceived. 
The Gladstonians have gained their help by vague words 
of encouragement, but no substantial acts can be the out- 
come of that encouragement. In a few instances, and 
where the farms were not planted, but still remain derelict, 
pressure exercised from the Castle may be sufficient to 
induce the landlords to reinstate. The majority of the 
evicted tenants, however, can never be reinstated. This is 
« truth which very soon the Irish Members will learn from 
Mr. Gladstone. Doubtless the pill will be oratorically 
gilded, but it will be none the less bitter. But if the 
evicted tenants must abandon all hope of ever re-entering 
the farms which they wilfully abandoned, what is to be 
done with them? In our opinion, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and 
the other Englishmen and Irishmen who helped to delude 
these unfortunate “ fraudulent debtors” should raise sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of sending them to America. 
Their places at home have been filled, and the sooner they 
are given another chance in a new country, the better for 
them and for the peace of Ireland. 


THE NEW RADICALISM AND THE CHURCH. 


T was to be expected that, sooner or later, the great 
change which is so apparent in popular political 
thought and sentiment since the advent of Democracy, 
would begin to tell on the question of Disestablishment. 
One aspect of this char ge is the transi'i»n from the old or 


aracteristic 
all CXercige of 
to which the 


N every emer. 


State is a deus ex machina, to be invoked j 
While the former type was in th 


gency. 


: ° ; € asce 
the whole weight of its influence was th «dant, 
scale against the Church. To believers in ‘uakegel Ma 


dividualism, religion seemed, of all things, 

individual or for voluntary associations, and it wal * 
indeed to make out a theoretical case for a State pate - 
ment. Even defenders of the Church, more or leg tl. 
the influence of the prevailing political doctrine a — 
always bold enough to question the worth of the vali = 
principle as an ideal, but based their defence on sie 
of practical expediency, accepting the Establishment , : 
existing fact with which there were solid reaso bya 
interfering. Since the new type of Radicalis 
fashion, the whole position is reversed, and the presumpti 
is now rather in favour of a State Church than sain 
Every day the duties of government are increasj “ 
the province of the State extending, and fresh a ms 
for its interference making themselves heard. Bia : 
tion, on its secular side, has already been recognise] 
by all parties as a subject for the corporate actj 
of the whole community. Why not, then, that which 
is the highest education of all? Obviously, while th 
present notions of the functions of government are curreat, 
there is a primd-facie case for, rather than against, th 
public institution of religion. Viewed in this light ; 
recent utterance of the Pall Mall Gazette is not without 
significance. The Pall Mall has a love for everythi 
that is new, and an ostentatious honesty in saat 
expression to its opinions, which makes it very useful ag 
a political weather-cock. We are not surprised, then 
to find it admitting, as it did not long ago, that the 
Disestablishment movement is a survival from a past 
epoch, and an extinct order of ideas, and suggesting that 
the new Radicalism will find its mission rather in the 
“ Democratisation” of the Church. We can only guess 
what this process is to be, but it is to be hoped that it 
will be more beautiful than the word employed to de. 
nominate it. No doubt it will involve an extension of the 
governing powers of the laity, and perhaps an attempt to 
widen the basis of the Establishment by including the 
Dissenters. But the significant thing is the indication 
that the new Radicalism will not, of its own accord, take 
up an attitude of irreconcilable hostility to the Church. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of the 
working of the doctrinaire spirit. The National Church 
is judged, not according to its merits as a religious insti- 
tution, but on the grounds of the compatibility, or other. 
wise, of its position with an abstract theory. Fortunately, 
in the great tribunal of the world’s history there is no 
such capricious judgment. It is good, however, to be 
reminded that there is a large number of people carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, who are at the mercy 
of the latest political generalisation. And if the devotees 
of the new or Socialist form of political idolatry are not to 
be reckoned among the enemies of the Church, that is so 
much gain. It would be very easy, however, to overrate 
the extent of this gain. Logical consistency counts for 
very little in the affairs of men; but the power of party 
connection is real. We may be quite prepared to see 
Liberationists and Socialists working together for a com- 
bined programme of Disestablishment and the universal 
eight-hours day, all unconscious of the fact that one-half 
of their programme is the outcome of the political ten- 
dencies of to-day, while the other is the belated offspring 
of an extinct order of ideas. Politics, like misery, make 
strange bed-fellows, and we behold a much more wonderful 
thing in the alliance between those extreme but opposite, 
and naturally hostile, forms of ultramontanism—the Irith 
Roman Catholic priesthood and the English political Dis- 
senters. Nor, except that they are usually formed for 
some destructive end, are such combinations wholly evil. 
So long as we are able to frustrate their prime endeavours, 
this mutual co-operation of natural opponents widens the 
horizon and softens the antipathies of both. It is 
an incidental gain of the Home-rule agitation, far 
more than counter-balanced indeed by the losses, that 
it has done something towards bringing into sympathy 
with each other those portions of the people of the two 
islands which were most opposed, and so helped forward 
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and this in spite of the fact that the success of the agitation 
would indefinitely retard the creation of such a common 

ationality, or make it for ever impossible. And in the 
: sent case, no doubt the extreme individualism of dissent 
ms usefully temper the Socialism with which it is allied. 
Moreover, it may be urged on behalf of the consistency of 
Socialists who are found crying for Disestablishment, that 
though they are ready enough to make use of the State for 
such ends as seem to them important, they are not likely 
to regard religion as one of these. The Christian Socialists 
are no longer at the head of the movement, and the spirit 
of their successors is thoroughly materialist. As to the 
Dissenters, their hostility to the Church is quite beyond 
treatment by any school of political economy. The wave 
of anti-ecclesiastical feeling which swept over Wales at the 
General Election was probably due to a composition of 
causes—class feeling, a hope of spoliation, excited by the 
revenues of the Church, and the vague promptings of un- 
satisfied and aggressive racial sentiment. In any case, it 
would have been of very little use to tell Welsh peasants 
that the Disestablishment movement was a survival from 
a past epoch, and in contradiction to the dominant political 
tenlencies of the present time. 

It would be foolish, then, to look for any considerable 
relaxation in the energy of the Liberationists. We 
need not expect that the political doctrine of to-day 
will prove more potent than that which preceded it; 
and as the latter was not able to harm the Church, 
so the former will not be able much to help her. 
Doctrinaire Radicalism was only victorious where justice 
and policy were on its side; thrown into the scale against 
the Irish Church, its influence was decisive; but against 
an institution so deeply-rooted in the life of the nation as 
the Church of England, it was powerless. The chief source 
of danger has always been the bitterness stored up in the 
minds of Dissenters by the unwise and intolerant policy of 
the past ; and this, however disguised from themselves by 
translation into ideals of religious liberty and equality, is 
the real motive-force in the agitation for Disestablishment. 
The ability of the Church to cope with this danger depends, 
and will continue to depend, not on the prevalence of any 
political theory or any type of Radicalism, but on her own 
merits as a religious institution, elevating and spiritualising 
the national life. If, as we believe is the case, her tendency 
is to become wider in range, more national in spirit, 
stronger in her hold on the people, neither religious 
fanaticism nor political theory can prevail against her. 
The disabilities of the Dissenters, which were the chief 
irritants, are gone, and the memory of past wrongs can 
hardly retain its bitterness for ever. Secularism, that other 
potent enemy, is manifestly on the wane. The Church 
herself has largely shaken off the old, false dependence on a 
class, and become the Church of the multitude. Added to 
these hopeful tendencies, it is something to know that 
she will no longer suffer from her position being contrary 
to the body of political doctrine in vogue with theorists 
and demagogues. Perhaps, too, as the same ideas are 
generally to be found at work in widely different spheres 
at the same time, the new political developments may 
ultimately react on the Free-Church Party within the 
Establishment itself, and modify their extreme anti-Erastian 
views. Ultramontanism in theology is nearly allied in 
spirit to laisser faire in politics, and the latter, having gone 
out of credit, may be followed by the former. 





THE END OF THE UGANDA CONTROVERSY. 


er long-expected report from Captain Lugard closes 
the controversy as to the action of the East Africa 
Company and its agents in regard to the affairs of Uganda. 
To begin with, it is clear from his report that the assertion 
that he favoured the Protestants and persecuted the 
Catholics is quite untrue. As a matter of fact, he desired 
to favour neither party, but wished to steer an even keel 
among the various political, religious, and racial intrigues 
which are rife in Uganda. He was, before all things, a 
servant of the East Africa Company, and his object, as 
may be imagined, was, while supporting the authority and 
Influence of the Company, to maintain the status quo. 
A trading company’s object is not to persecute Catholics 
or to press Protestantism on unwilling natives, but to pay 
five per cent. and develop its territory, and this was clearly 
the spirit in which Captain Lugard approached his task. He 
Wished not only to keep Mwanga on his throne, whatever 


that potentate’s religious views, but to prevent an outbreak 
between the Catholic and Protestant parties; for he was well 
aware that such an outbreak would be the most serious 
blow that the Company could receive. No doubt the 
Protestant party had, before Captain Lugard came to 
Uganda, become the English party; and no doubt, also, 
the English party supported the Company; but this was 
due not to any favouritism on the part of Captain Lugard, 
but because the Catholic and French party adopted a line 
of direct hostility to the Company. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Captain Lugard did his very best to prevent the identi- 
fication of the Protestants with the Company’s adherents. 
Indeed, so steadily did he refrain from showing the English 
missionaries any favour, that he was repeatedly accused by 
them of “snubbing the Protestants,” and of allowing them 
to be “trampled upon” by the Catholics. It was only 
when the Catholic party insisted upon attacking the Pro- 
testants that Captain Lugard definitely took their 
side. No other course was, indeed, open to him. If 
he had allowed the war to go on, he would have seen 
Uganda ruined, and left a prey to the Mahommedan slave- 
hunters. By defending the Protestants from the attacks 
of the Catholics, and by insisting on the return of Mwanga 
to Mengo, the capital, he saved the country from falling 
into a condition of anarchy, and thus, in truth, helped the 
Catholics as well as the Protestants. The conduct of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries has clearly very little to be 
said for it. The Bishop and the Fathers accepted Captain 
Lugard’s protection and hospitality during the war, and 
the Bishop pledged himself, when he left that protection, 
to do all he could to induce Mwanga to return to Mengo, 
and so end the war. Instead of doing this, it appears 
that he used his influence in an exactly contrary direction, 
and was even privy to the efforts that were made to pre- 
vent Mwanga’s return. The incident is not a pleasant one, 
and we prefer to refrain from comment, except to note the 
explanation of the conduct of the Catholic party given by 
Captain Lugard. He believes that a party of French 
priests, who came to Uganda in Jannary, brought news 
that the Company intended to evacuate the country, and 
that this made the King and those of the Catholic chiefs 
who had been inclined to support the Company, decide to 
throw in their lot with the extreme Catholic party, and to 
attack the Protestants. If the Company was so soon going 
to depart, it was not worth while to consider their wishes. 
These facts show how evil was the effect of the mere 
proposal to abandon Uganda. Infinitely more disastrous 
would be the result of really evacuating the Hinterland of 
Mombassa, and confining the effective influence of England 
to the strip of coast. That the policy of allowing the East 
Africa Company to set up as a sovereign State at Mom- 
bassa was most unwise, we have no doubt. We have 
repeatedly pointed out that the Home Government, under 
the sovereign company system, avoids no real responsibility, 
and incurs just as heavy a burden as if it had directly under- 
taken the administration of our newly-acquired “ spheres 
of influence.” Hence, while we admit that it will now be 
necessary to do something to help the Company in its 
difficulties, we hold that Parliament should absolutely 
refuse to sanction any extension of the system so rashly 
adopted seven years ago. What would happen if the 
Company were now to evacuate Uganda, has only to 
be stated to make it obvious that abandonment is out of 
the question. In the first place, the Protestant converts 
would fly with us, and this would break up the Protestant 
missions, upon which so much devotion has been expended. 
The Catholics by themselves would not, however, be able 
to maintain themselves against the Mahommedan faction, 
and the country would therefore be overrun at once by the 
Mahommedans, and a vast number of its inhabitants sold 
into slavery. The effect of our withdraws] in the terri- 
tories round and near Uganda would be equally disastrous, 
and would be certain to lead to the slaughter and 
destruction of those natives who have sided with us, 
and now need our protection. Further, we should 
be losing for the Anglo-Saxon one of the most vital 
parts of Africa. The key of Central Africa—indeed, 
of Africa as a whole—is the great water-system of the 
Lakes and the upper valley of the Nile. The possession 
of Uganda gives us access to both these main arteries of 
trade. To hold a piece of the shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza is like holding a piece of the Caspian or a portion 
of Lake Erie. Not less important is the possession of at 





least one bank of the Upper Nile. Some day—possibly sooner 
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than the world expects—the Soudan will again be open 
to trade, and then the right of access to the Upper Nile will 
be of the utmost importance. Under these circumstances, 
it is impossible for us to abandon Uganda. How, then, 
are we to arrange the relations of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Company? In our opinion, the best plan 
will be to separate the administrative and military functions 
of the Company from the commercial, and to assume the 
former, leaving only the latter to the Company. The cost of 
the change may at first have to fall uponthe Imperial Govern- 
ment, but power should be taken to make the support of 
the Government a first charge on the Company’s revenue. 
Again, it will probably be necessary to lend the Company 
enough money to make a portion of the railway from the 
coast to the Lakes; but this, again, should be made a debt 
against the Company. The muddle between the Company’s 
rights and the rights of the Colonial Office will no doubt 
be a source of a good deal of trouble, but that will be due 
to the initial folly of allowing sovereign companies. What 
has to be done now is to make the best of a bad job, 
and to prevent one of the best pieces of Africa being lost 
to the English race. 





THE BISHOP AND THE CHIEF CONSTABLE. 


F the Bishop of Chester has done nothing else, he has 
certainly set a ball rolling. His proposal has met 
with abundant criticism, and this, as, under the cireum- 
stances, was almost inevitable, has been mostly of the 
unfavourable order. There are two reasons for this. One 
is that the proposal excites the hostility alike of those 
interested in the existing liquor traffic, and of those who 
are pledged to prohibitive legislation in some form. We 
believe that the publicans are ill advised in taking up their 
parable against the Bishop’s scheme, because we believe that, 
if nothing is done in this direction, something will eventu- 
ally be done that the publicans will like still less. But itis 
always difficult to persuade people to choose the least of two 
evils. They are naturally disposed to ask why they need 
choose either. As to the prohibitive party, they are quite 
consistent in opposing the Bishop’s plan. It goes dead 
against their darling theory that alcohol isa simple poison, 
to be prescribed—perhaps—by doctors in specific diseases, 
. but no more to be sold for general consumption than 
arsenic or prussic acid. Obviously, a proposal for making 
public-houses more popular and attractive cannot be 
entertained by total abstainers of this school, unless it 
is accompanied by a prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
drinks; and as the Bishop’s scheme rests on the 
assumption that the mass of mankind always have 
drunk, and always will drink, alcohol in some form, 
the extreme temperance party like it no better than they 
like the system it is meant to supersede. Thus the pre- 
sence of hostile criticism is completely accounted for, while, 
as regards the absence of favourable criticism, at least 
among newspaper correspondents, it must be remembered 
that the practicability of a proposal of this kind depends 
in a great degree upon the details. When the Bishop’s 
complete plan comes before the world, we believe that it 
will enlist a far greater body of support than at present 
seems forthcoming. 

The most important contribution to the controversy up 
to this time is the letter from Mr. Fenwick, the Chief 
Constable of the Bishop’s own Cathedral city, which 
appeared in the Times of this day week. His chief objec- 
tion to the Bishop’s proposal seems to be the expense of 
carrying it out. To buy up the public-houses would cost, 
he thinks, at least a hundred millions sterling; and three- 
fourths of this would be dead-loss. As regards the accuracy 
of Mr. Fenwick’s figures, we cannot pretend to have any 
opinion. But we demur altogether to the assumption that, 
for three-fourths of the sum spent, there can be no return 
whatever. Why should it be necessary to bring public- 
houses down to the proportion of one public-house to one 
thousand inhabitants? To do this would be to work the 
new system on ideas derived from the old. As it is, public- 
houses are commonly regarded as inevitable nuisances. 
There they are, and, in the opinion of the majority of people, 
there they are likely to be; consequently, all that we can do 
is to reduce their numbers. The Bishop of Chester’s plan 
starts from a different assumption. He sees that public- 
houses exist, and in all probability will continue to exist; 
but then he goes on to ask: Is there any reason why they 
should remain nuisances? He thinks that there is not; 





and if he is right, the reason for reducing their 
disappears. We do not talk of setting up any propo: 
icon theatres and the population. We are Poe 
periment to discover how many theatres are likely to pay 
the cost of keeping them open. If public-houses cay 
made as little mischievous as theatres, why should they be 
placed under any more severe restrictions as regards 
their numbers? The County Councils or the Munig 
Councils, as we understand the Bishop’s plan, would by 
up public-houses just as they buy up tramways or 
works. They will make careful inquiry into the demang 
there is in the district for such accommodation ag the 
public-houses supply, and they will buy so many of the 
existing houses as will be sufficient to meet tha 
demand. In some cases there may be more of thes 
existing houses than the result of the inquiry jus, 
fies, but there is no reason that we know of why this 
excess should be anything like three-fourths of the 
whole number—which is what Mr. Fenwick puts jt 
at. In all cases where the books of a public-house showed 
that a fairly remunerative business had been done, the 
County Council would naturally buy it, in the belief 
that, as it became less of a mere drinking-shop, and more 
of a place of general resort, its receipts would increage 
rather than diminish. The only exception to this view 
of the transaction would be in cases where the record of 
the public-house, whether in the shape of endorsements of 
the licence, or of the evidence of the local police, gave reason 
to suspect that the profits had been illegitimately made. It 
is conceivable that there may be public-houses which owe 
their main popularity to their demerits. They have 
been full because drunkenness has been encouraged or 
permitted inthem. When this fact had been ascertained 
by some impartial authority, the County Council would, of 
course, refuse to take them over. But in this case, where 
would be the title to compensation? The houses in ques. 
tion would only have escaped suppression by police neglect 
or magisterial weakness. Those who kept them would be 
bound to think themselves lucky in that they had been 
suffered to live so long, instead of receiving the punish. 
ment justly due to their misdeeds. A burglar might as 
well ask compensation for so much of his probable gains 
as the intervention of the law prevented him from reaping 
inthe future. No publican holds his licence except during 
good behaviour, and when it was shown that this good 
behaviour had been purely imaginary, and that the licence 
might justly have been withdrawn for the want of it, there 
would be no hardship in doing late what would better have 
been done soon. 

Some of Mr. Fenwick’s alternative suggestions are 
really included in the Bishop of Chester’s scheme. “ The 
mere drink-shop, the gin-palace, and the ‘bar ’—that per- 
nicious incentive to drinking for drinking’s sake, and often 
something more—ought to disappear.” The Bishop says 
just the same, the difference being that he suggests 
means for making them disappear, which, so far as we can 
see, Mr. Fenwick does not. ‘‘* One man, one licence,’ ought 
to be the invariable rule, the man to reside on the premises 
and manage the house.” With the County Council as the 
owner of all the public-houses in a district, and its paid 
servants living in them as managers, this condition would 
be everywhere fulfilled, with the great additional advantage 
that the “ one man” would be under no inducement, as in 
too many cases he is now, to push the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in preference to more innocent drinks. ‘ The 
standard of the house should be raised, and we should 
get back to the idea of the old-fashioned inn.” Back to 
and beyond it, on the Bishop’s plan, for the old-fashioned 
inn sometimes saw a good deal of drunkenness at the bar. 
“Something also should be done to secure a better 
article than the sophisticated decoction which is sold 
as beer at present. It should be lighter, contain less 
alcohol, and be generally less intoxicating.” With the 
public-houses the property of the County Council, this 
improvement might be attained without difficulty. There 
can be no insuperable difficulty in the way of brewing in 
England beer of the same character as is so largely brewid 
in Germany—beer which shall have all the agreeable pro- 
perties of the beer now sold in English public-houses, and 
only differ from it in its comparative inability to make 
those who drink it drunk. When the owners of the 
public-houses say to the brewers: ‘‘ This is the kind of beer 
we must have, and if you cannot supply it, we must find some 
one who can,” there is no fear but that the brewers will 
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see to the occasion and make a beer of the same alcoholic 
7 yness as that which satisfies the vast receptive powers 
v the German stomach, while leaving the German head 
4 When, therefore, Mr. Fenwick “confidently sub- 
y +s” that the Bishop of Chester’s plan “ would not com- 
mend itself to the people of this country,” he attributes to 
the people of this country a readiness to reject proposals 
githout any solid ground for doing so, of which we should 
be sorry to believe them capable. He assigns but one 

sitive reason for rejecting the scheme,—its costliness ; 
and that, as we have seen, only holds good on a mistaken 
conception of what the Bishop wishes to see tried. On all 
other points he really blesses what he intends to curse, so 
that in the outcome his letter may be counted among the 


pieces justificatives to which the Bishop can appeal. 








JERUSALEM. 

E hardly know why it annoys us to read that the railway 

from Joppa to Jerusalem will be open on the 26th inst., 

and that the principal station is close to the Valley of Hinnom, 

but the feeling will be shared, we are sure, by thousands 

of our readers. It is not primd facie a rational one. There 

have been plenty of roads into Jerusalem ever since David 

adopted ,it as his habitation, some of them passable for 

chariots,"and there is no reason in the world why the rapidity 

with which a road can be traversed should make any dif- 

ference in the mental estimate of its fitness for the scene. 

Jron roads do not smell, and if a railroad car is not as 

picturesque as an arabah, it takes itself much more quickly 

out of the field of vision. We have not much speculative 

regard, either, for the sacredness of places; do not see that 

a city like Damascus, for instance, deserves reverence for 

being mentioned in the Bible, where Nineveh is mentioned 

also; and think of the excessive curiosity of some good 

men about the topography of Palestine as a display rather 

of antiquarian than of religious feeling. When indulged 

overmuch, it is apt to end in superstition, such as drags 

hosts of Russian peasants across the sea in a kind of 

pilgrimage, and such as was betrayed—we fancy betrayed, 

and not affected—by Lord Beaconsfield in the dreamiest 
chapter of “Tancred.” The railway will do nothing but good 
to modern’ Jerusalem, even if it quadruples the number of 
visitors; and it will greatly benefit Palestine, by drawing to 
it such an increase of observant travellers that the Turks 
will be compelled, in their own direct interest, to govern 
better. Nevertheless, we confess that the idea of a shout: 
“Change here for Bethlehem” or the Mount of Olives, annoys 
us, as it will annoy most of those who have made any study, 
whether of Christianity or Judaism. Such a cry, or even 
its imminent probability, pricks the sense of incongruity 
into irritable excitement. Jerusalem, though only a place, 
anda place which Christ ordered his disciples to quit, is so 
intertwined with the history alike of Judaism and Christianity, 
has been the scene of events at once so solemn and so im- 
portant, and is so associated with the whole body of religious 
thought in the modern world, that to vulgarise it has the 
effect of desecration. Involuntary desecration is, of course, im- 
possible ; but still, one would rather keep a pig out of a church. 
Vulgarity interferes with the charm of any lofty or refined 
association; and a railway, with its hurry, its bustle, its 
crowds of the hilarious and the unreflecting, and, above all, its 
familiarity—curiously enough, there is less familiarity in a 
road, however well you know it—gives to almost all men the 
impression of vulgarity. The sense of the force embodied in a 
locomotive ought to purify it from the taint, as the same sense 
purifies an ironclad ; but, somehow, no poet has been able to do 
anything with the locomotive, unless for the minds to which a 
" resonant steam eagle” seems a grand expression. There is an 
Instinct common to most men who think of the matter at all, 
that the separateness of Jerusalem from other cities cannot 
be impaired without grave loss to the scenery of the mind; 
and the railway, with its noise, and its speed, and its common- 
ness altogether, will undoubtedly impair it. That isno blame 
to the constructors, for the people of Palestine have as much 
right to the appliances of civilisation as anybody else; 
but still, if the shareholders did not get a profit out 
of their enterprise, would any cultivated person, in bis 
secret heart, feel either sorry or surprised? Nota bit, any 
more than he would be sorrowful or amazed at the bank- 
ruptcy of a house in Jerusalem built for opéra-bouffe. Asso- 


ciation would be too strong for cold reason; and even if he 
were a disbeliever, he would think the result both natural and 
fitting. Nor would any reasonable person ridicule a super- 
stition which has its root so completely in the bigher imagina- 
tion—the imagination from which springs the reverence, 
without which man is only a beast who can accumulate scien- 
tific knowledge. 


It is difficult, when one reads such an announcement, to avoid 
speculating for a moment what is to be the fate of Jerusalem, 
and, indeed, of all Judea. By all the laws which govern 
modern revivals, Palestine ought, when the Turks go back to 
the desert, or even before that happy event, to become a Prin- 
cipality, with a Jewish Prince, a Jewish population drawn from 
Russia, and a capital, which could only be Jerusalem, governed 
so as to retain, so far as is possible, the traditions of its earlier 
history. There is nothing very formidable in the way of such 
a result if it were sincerely wished for by the Jewish people 
and by Europe; and it is the one which ought to gratify both 
Judaic and Christian sentiment, whether based upon religion 
or antiquarian feeling. There is wealth enough for the 
work; and we do not know that such a Principality 
would be either unmanageable or in the way of any 
great political designs. There are plenty of Jewish states- 
men, and some considerable Jewish soldiers; and the main- 
tenance of five thousand Jewish horsemen would be little 
exhausting to a community which, though not rich, but 
excessively and abnormally poor, includes whole clans of the 
richest individuals in the world. Unfortunately, neither Jews 
nor European Courts are taken with the plan. The mass of 
Jews are as silent as fish, the least audib'e of mankind; and 
the powerful Jews, who are heard everywhere, are afraid of a 
re-establishment of their nationality. They believe, with much 
reason, that it would impair their claim to become citizens in 
all countries ; that, in fact, the anti-Semitic party in Europe, 
which would be amazingly powerful if rulers relaxed their 
steady protection of the tribe, might insist on their being 
declared foreigners, and, therefore, liable to expulsion. The 
Germans, for example, would be delighted to deprive Jews of 
all offices, on the plea that their allegiance was due to another 
State. The “restoration,” therefore, which it is fancied 
is predicted, and which would certainly be in accordance 
with modern ways of thought, is, for the present, a mere 
dream, and so is almost every one of the many schemes that 
have been devised to restore Jerusalem to Christian hands. 
Napoleon IIL, after one of his reveries, suggested, in a demi- 
official pamphlet, that the Papacy might seat itself in 
Jerusalem, which is holier than Rome, and replant the Chair 
of Peter there; but the Turk will never sanction that pro- 
posal, or the Jews, or Europe, taken as a whole. The Papacy 
desires to stop where it is—in the only city still connected in 
the minds of men with universal dominion; the Jews, who 
regard the Papacy as a secular foe, would be furious 
at the arrangement, and the entire body of the Orthodox— 
say eighty millions, controlling at least two millions of 
trained riflemen—would be ready to fight the world to prevent 
such a “humiliation for their faith.” The keys of the Holy 
Places furnished the popular Russian pretext for the Crimean 
War. Almost the same reason interferes with any European 
Protectorate. France would like to own Syria very much, 
would for it probably surrender Egypt; and we doubt if either 
Germany, or Austria, or Italy would decline the Province as 
a Colonial possession not involving war. But the Russians 
would never bear it. Reverence for the “ Holy Places ” is one 
of the few unchanging traditions of the Russian peasantry, 
and to hear that they had been handed over to a Roman 
Catholic Power, or to the detested Germans, would pro- 
bably arouse a storm of religious fanaticism, before whieh 
the Czar would be unable to retain his freedom of action. 
It is true the Holy Places are now in Mussulman hands, 
but the Russian is accustomed to that, though he never 
ceases to deplore the sad fact; and, besides, he regards 
himself as being in the near future the Turk’s rever- 
sionary heir. He does not hope to inherit property 
possessed by a first-class Power. Religious jealousy or super- 
stition, whichever you like to call it, is still too strong, we 
imagine, for any arrangement but the present one, and Pales- 
tine must remain as it is, an estate without an efficient 
landlord. It is slowly changing a good deal, for it is 
drawing nearer and nearer to Europe—a process which the 
railway will accelerate—and the Turk feels the fettering effect 
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of European eyes; but it is still not much more civilised than a 
coast province in Morocco. We suppose by degrees it will fill up 
with a rather motley crowd of Jews and settlers of all nationali- 
ties; that it will again be cultivated; and that Alexandria, 
should that city remain prosperous, will become its true capital. 
It is rather a dreary fate, if it only lasts another century, for 
the most historic of lands; but the powerful Jews approve, 
and Europe submits with indifference, and so there is no 
remedy. Palestine must turn for another uneasy sleep—not 
to last this time, let us hope, for more than a generation. 
There is a far-away chance that if the railway spreads, and 
the country becomes safe—it is nearly safe now—and the 
crowds of tourists grow thick, Europe may insist on 
the Turk appointing a permanent and approved Viceroy, 
the compromise adopted in the Lebanon; and that will 
be something gained, and will, perhaps, repay all but the 
imaginative for the intrusion of railway stations, railway 
whistles, and railway hurry, into the secular quiet of the 
Holy City. If that is the result, it is not for Europeans, who 
sacrifice so much for order and comfort, to regret the means 
by which it has been secured; but still the locomotive seems 
out of its place in sight of Mount Moriah, and dreamy persons 
may be forgiven for wishing that the dividends of the Joppa 
and Jerusalem line may never exceed those of the Honduras 
railway for ships. After all, though selling newspapers is an 
excellent trade, neither the pious nor the profane desire to 
hear them cried in church. 





“WHY YOUNG MEN DO NOT MARRY.” 

ERY few of the reasons explaining why young men do 

not marry, which are now offered in the Daily News in 

such profusion, tend much to edification. Some of them are 
not explanations at all, being nothing but records of in- 
dividual experience, which married men and women, in the 
fullness of their content or the bitterness of their hearts, 
send to the printer for the enlightenment of mankind. They 
furnish often curious subjects of study, the reader seeing the 
interior of many households; and they are occasionally very 
pathetic, the writer obviously describing a hopelessly dis- 
appointed life; but, as counsel, they are of absolutely no use. 
No one marries because John Smith chose wisely, and, after 
twenty years of experience, does not repent his choice; and 
no one abstains from marriage because Thomas Brown has 
been carried away by a foolish fancy for a flirt, and finds 
himself tied for life to an extravagant slattern. The 
young man of the day, in all classes, is quite well aware 
that there is such a thing as a fortunate marriage—so 
well aware, that he would marry if he could—and quite too 
self-confident to believe that he himself shall make an 
excessively bad choice. Most of the letters, too, of direct 
advice are absurdly beside the point. They presume in the 
young of both sexes an amount of deliberation in their choice, 
of insensibility to any motives in marrying, except the dic- 
tates of experienced sense, which, we may rely on it, does not, 
except in special cases, exist. The Hannah Mores of to-day 
will have no more influence over the young than the Hannah 
More who wrote “ Celebs in Search of a Wife;” and the 
cynics will no more deter them from marrying than Major 
Pendennis deterred his nephew. It is alike useless to 
describe the excellences or demerits of cultivated girls, 
and to expatiate, as so many of the Daily News’ corre- 
spondents do, on the value of good housekeepers; for both 
men and maidens will, within certain limits—limits chiefly 
settled by caste feeling—follow their own fancies, and succeed 
or fail partly through their insight into character, and partly 
through sheer luck. We question if the world will ever 
become much wiser in this matter of marrying, and certainly, 
if it does, it will not be through any quantity of letters on the 
subject. The growth of intelligence, an increase of virtue, a 
new pressure of circumstances tending towards a particular 
kind of choice, may do something, though it will not be much ; 
but neither girls nor boys will be argued into affection for the 
suitable. They will be moved, while liberty of choice exists, 
by pretty faces, or pleasant ways, or graces of character, or 
the indefinable attraction which draws a couple together, and 
not by any wide generalisation or any teaching from indivi- 
dual experience. Up to the end of time, in half the house- 
holds of the kingdom, whether happy, endurable, or unhappy, 
the reason why J. hn chose Jane, or Jane accepted John, will 
still remain, to their most intimate friends, an insoluble 
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social system makes marriage difficult, and, if it is g0 do th 
little he can—it is usually very little—to remove the obstack, 
That such an obstacle exists is admitted on all hands. roe le, 
certain classes is evident to the eyes of all who observe; ais a ti 
is a common consent—running, for example, through all this 
series of letters, written evidently by men and women belong; 
to nearly every grade of the middle class—as to what that 
obstacleis. The young men do not earn sufficient income a 
enough. The talk about the selfishness of men, their comfort 
as bachelors, their desire for liberty, is, most of it, talk mere]. 
Selfish men of the usual comfort-loving type—that is, the 
majority—always marry if they can; they are much more 
comfortable, the means being assured, married than un, 
married; and we should say that, on the whole, and makin 
reserve as regards one or two rather limited classes, there ig 
distinctly less desire for “liberty” in the sense of license 
than there was forty yearsago. The majority would m 
if they could; and the single reason why they do not, or 
rather why they marry later, is an increase in the fear of the 
consequences, the pecuniary consequences, of marrying. Thig 
increase we believe to have been very great, so great as to 
alter the accepted social idea as to the fitting age for marrying, 
and it has arisen from a great variety of causes: one is that, 
owing to the diminished hardness of household customs, and q 
certain tendency both towards more lenient training and a 
longer period of it, men continue boys much longer than they 
used ; linger longer in their parents’ houses, and are regarded 
both by themselves and by their relatives as inexperienced up to 
a much later period. They are hardly “ men,” as distinguished 
from “ youths,”—a useful old word which has suddenly been 
left to schoolmasters and prigs,—until they are thirty ; whereag 
they used to be men, often heads of households, at twenty. 
five. The beginning of real life has come to be later, probably 
to the great advantage, in some ways, of the new generation, 
—they certainly, by the consent of all who observe, wear 
out later—but with the disadvantage of postponing their 
marriages, and so diminishing the apparent number of 
those who marry. Another cause, and a most marked one, is 
that young men are distinctly soberer than they were, takea 
more serious view of life, and realise more clearly what the 
responsibilities of a household are. Being more reflective, 
they are more cowardly—one correspondent of the Daily 
News, an assistant-master in a public school, frankly puts 
“cowardice ” as his culminating reason for abstaining from 
marriage—less ready to run risks, either for themselves or 
for the kind of girls whom they would like to marry, a kind 
we may add, which, in each grade of society, tends to 
become better, or at least less foolish. There are plenty 
of “flighty” girls still left; but the tendency, both of 
the new education and of the new freedom of manners, 
is towards less toleration for sheer flightiness; or, to use 
a word with a more definite and restricted meaning, 
“‘feather-headedness.” Miss Austen’s “Lydia Bennett” is 
to-day entirely outside usual experiences, and Lydia was 
intended to be typical as well as her sisters. This “cow- 
ardice” is set down by a host of the correspondents to sel- 
fishness; but it may be questioned if that is an accurate, 
or, at all events, a complete description. Selfishness enters 
into it on the man’s side, but also a good deal that is unselfish, 
—an honest dislike to take a girl out of a comfortable life 
to one that he knows must be uncomfortable. That is calcu- 
lating? Well, we suppose candid defenders must allow 
that the youngsters of to-day are more calculating than 
those of the last generation, and though they fall in love 
just as readily, perhaps more so, for they have more 
opportunities, calculate resources and expenses much more 
accurately. But the great cause of all is the lateness with 
which independence comes. The rich have in our time grown 
richer, so that a “rich man” means a man with fifteen thou- 
sand a year, whereas, when “ Coningsby” was written, it meant 
eight ; and the handicraftsmen, when in full work, are infinitely 
better off ; but the middle class, in all its grades, with the ex- 
ception of prosperous shopkeepers, has suffered greatly. It 
has learned to value a comparative refinement of life, while 
its money has become much less productive. Sleeping capital, 
which in 1850 yielded as a minimum five per cent., now yields 
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Jess than three. The consequence is, that the old hold on to their 

rofita much longer—ten years longer, at least—than they used, 
and that there is less room, much less room, for the young, 
who are at the same time pressed by the amazingly increased 
competition arising from the filtering down, not only of 
education, but of capacity for the affairs of life. There are 
a hundred lads fit for almost anything where there were ten, 
till we have heard a man of vast experience in patronage 
declare, a8 a serious opinion, that he doubted whether 
it was necessary to pay the lower ranks in the Church or 
the Army at all. The hosts of the unoccupied, with some 
means and a desire to rise, would fill up every vacancy. Men 
«gee their way” at thirty-five who used to see it at twenty- 
seven; and that, far more than any other cause, is the reason 
why marriage is later and young men appear to marry less. 
Human nature does not alter, or alters for the better; but 
the conditions of pleasant life are, for the classes whose habits 
we are now discussing, visibly changing for the worse. 

What is the remedy? There is none, or none that can be 
shown to be practically efficacious. Things would be better 
by degrees as regards marriage if property were distributed 
at death on the Continental system ; but with the English the 
right of bequeathing is a great, perhaps a main temptation 
to accumulation, and their instincts forbid them to give it up. 
They all think King Lear a general and a sad reality. Even 
jn the classes which endure entails, no compulsory provision 
has ever been made except for the eldest son. The chances 
would be better still if the French habit of saving dowers for 
daughters—one main cause of the French thrift—could be 
introduced in England; but it cannot, the habit of patient 
saving for such a purpose being as foreign to English ideals 
as the habit of parting with serious fractions of one’s means 
during the owner’s life-time. And we confess, though we 
hear much of the growing possibility of greater simplicity of 
life, we do not greatly believe in its general acceptance. The 
“simplicity ” compatible with refinement—we mean such 
refinement as each grade of the educated and half-educated 
begins more and more to seek—is by no means always cheap. 
That real simplicity which dispenses with service, and induces 
young couples to live after the American fashion, is distasteful 
to the men, who find their wives turned into nursery-maids, 
and bears even in America with crushing severity upon the 
women, who have to do the house-work, bear the children, and 
educate them all at once. It would be easier to find the young 
men’s incomes earlier if that could only be done ; but the whole 
of the changes making in our social arrangements tend to make 
this more and more hopeless, or, at all events, difficult. The 
only palliative is the growing habit of going abroad young to 
seek a competence, and that palliative is of little value, for, 
of all who go, one-third “go under” from drink or sickness, 
one-third work on under conditions indistinguishable from 
those of England, and of the remaining third, who succeed 
fairly well, not one in ten returns with a competency and un- 
married before he is thirty-five. Young men and maidens 
alike must wait,—that is all about it; and waiting is by no 
means all good. 





CRIMINAL ANIMALS. 
(“But if the bull was mad, Mrs. Pipchin, how did he know it 
was Sunday ?”’—‘‘ Dombey and Son.”’] 
HE general view of good or bad in animal disposition is, 
no doubt, mainly determined by their behaviour to our- 
selves. That is the fixed opinion of the moral relation of 
animals to man. But there is every reason to believe that 
there are a few individuals among the many in all species 
which have some pronounced and inborn bias towards mischief 
and ferocity, which almost entitles them to a place in the 
“criminal classes” of animal society. No excuse, for instance, 
ean be found for the cow which so nearly ended the hopes of 
Home-rule by knocking down the greatest of all Home-rulers, 
after spending a week or more in the hospitable security 
afforded to her by the park at Hawarden, after she had broken 
loose from her owners on the way to market. She was, in 
fact, a heifer, not a cow; and so had no calf hidden in the fern 
whose protection might have been urged as an excuse for her 
ferocity : and her conduct must be ascribed to some such ancient 
and inbred malignity as possess-d the “ dun cow of Warwick.” 
No doubt the last animal, if legend be true, was possessed by 
a deeper and darker instinct of hatred to the human race; for 
she used to mingle with the herds, and entice the milkmaids 








to perform their kindly office by all kinds of endearments 
known to her race, and then most cruelly kill them, until the 
renowned Guy of Warwick rid the country of the monster, 
avenged the milkmaids, and earned himself a place in story. 
But the cow of Hawarden may in time win its way to the 
marvellous, and have a place in the great Gladstone myth by 
the side of ‘ Joe’—or ‘Io’—once the friend, now the foe of 
the hero, whose legend is in after-ages to be identified with the 
rationalistic record of the promise of “three acres and a cow.” 
The danger to which Mr. Gladstone was exposed, which was 
a very real one, suggests the question whether there is not 
some ground for supposing that, apart from questions of our 
own convenience, there are not some desperately wicked animals 
which are not only wicked per se, but quite conscious that they 
are doing actions which place them outside the pale both of 
human and animal consideration? We believe that there is not 
the least doubt of it, any more than there is a doubt whether 
certain so-called “criminal lunatics ” richly deserve hanging. 
If animals had no power of self-control, it would be nonsense 
to speak of them as either good or bad. But they have the 
power of self-control when domesticated. That we know. It 
is only the knowledge that they have such power that induces 
a man to trust himself in a dog-cart behind a young horse, or 
to ride in a howdah on an elephant. But they must also have 
the same power when wild. If they had not, they could not 
be gregarious,—a condition which, as was pointed out in a 
former article on “ Animal Temper,” in the Spectator, could 
only be maintained by submission to a law of “ live and let live,” 
which is perhaps better understood by wholly wild animals than 
by semi-civilised man. Gregarious animals not only exhibit 
self-control to the extent of not showing temper towards each 
other, but even obey the command of their leader, when 
obedience to the command must be extremely irksome—witness 
Major Skinner’s account of the elephant leader posting five 
videttes around the tank, at which the herd was then, and not 
till then, allowed to drink. The “rogue elephant,” which 
exhibits such unusual and malignant ferocity to wards men as 
well as his own kind, may be, and often is, an animal driven 
from the herd by a stronger rival; sometimes he is merely 
suffering from excitement, which passes away after a certain 
period. But this, though affording a reason for some of the 
abnormal conditions found in the actions of the “rogue” 
elephant, does not account satisfactorily for the strange 
reluctance of its own species ever to readmit it to their 
society. The “rogue” elephant, even when driven from one 
herd, is never admitted to another; and though Saunderson 
found them occasionally in company with another solitary 
of their own species, Sir J. Tennant records that, even when 
driven into the keddah, a “rogue” elephant was never allowed 
to enter the herd of captives with which he was enclosed. Good- 
temper is the fundamental condition of animal society, and it is 
probably to the lack of this, and the growing conviction that the 
“rogue ” is an unclubbable, unsociable fellow, that his exclu- 
sion is due. When separated from the wholesome discipline of 
society, his temper goes from bad to worse, and he joins the 
ranks of criminal animals. The wanton ferocity then developed 
is, perhaps, best shown by Colonel Saunderson’s description of 
the state of things on the main road between Mysore and 
Uznand, caused by acreature called the “ rogue of Kakankote.” 
Policemen were planted at the entrance of the jungle to warn 
travellers to proceed only in parties, and even then the 
wretched Kurrabas who lived in the forest were from time to 
time caught, and pulled to pieces limb by limb, to gratify the 
ill-temper of the elephant. When mastered, the naturally 
ferocious elephant has been known to die of sheer fury. A 
noosed “ rogue ” in the keddah lay down and died, though those 
suffering from the excitement of “ must ” are often reclaimed. 
The ferocity of the “rogue” buffalo and “rogue” hippo- 
potamus must probably be accounted for in the same way. 
They are individuals which have become intolerable to their 
own species, and, being outlawed from society, revenge them- 
selves by the indulgence of their criminal instincts. 


Among domesticated animals, the consciousness of evil-doing 
is far more clearly existent than among their wild relations, 
where it can only be matter for probable conjecture and surmise. 
Perhaps the most convincing instances of the gratification of a 
consciously criminal instinct are to be found in the cases in 
which dogs, especially sheep-dogs, have been detected in the 
habit of going away to considerable distances at night and 
worrying the sheep in other folds, returning before daybreak 
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to their own flock. In one case, a collie was seen by a shep- 
herd to slip away from the fold early in the morning, and 
plunge into a stream, where he swam for a short time, came 
out, shook himself, and then galloped off in the direction of 
another farm, to which, on inquiry, the dog was found to 
belong. In the fold which it had just left, several sheep were 
found dying or dead, and it was surmised that the dog’s bath 
had for its object the removal of the traces of its sanguinary 
amusement. In another case, two dogs were found to have 
been in the habit of slipping away at night, and returning 
quietly to their kennel after killing sheep at a distance of ten 
or twelve miles. In euch case, the flock of which they were the 
natural guardians was uninjured. The secret gratification of 
this criminal instinct for blood is not confined to sheep-dogs. 
In one case, a mastiff ran wild, and lived among the Cheviot 
hills, killing sheep at night, and retiring to the roughest and 
most difficult ground during the day. Though more than 
once hunted by a pack of foxhounds, he always prevailed on 
them to spare him, lying down on his back, and putting up 
his feet as a puppy will when a big dog approaches him. It 
is more difficult to account for the extreme viciousness of 
certain horses, creatures which have no hereditary tendency 
to cruelty, like the dog, whose ancestor, the wild hunting 
dog, is perhaps the most bloodthirsty and ferocious animal 
in the old world. What, for instance, are we to say of an 
animal like ‘General Chassé,’ which commenced the day, 
when being led to York, by kneeling on his groom and trying 
to tear him to pieces, until a squadron of labourers charged 
him with sticks and forks? or of ‘ Merlin,’ who was obliged 
to be double-chained to the rack in the painting-room when 
he visited Mr. Herring, and made use of his liberty by killing 
his groom? Another horse could only be groomed for several 
seasons by a series of well-timed dashes with a birch-broom. 
‘ King Pippin,’ a celebrated Irish horse, which ran early in the 
century, had a habit of rushing at and worrying any person 
who came within his reach; and if he had a chance, would get his 
head round, seize his rider by the leg, and pull him out of the 
saddle. When brought to the Curragh to run, nobody could 
get a bridJe on to his head. A countryman volunteered to do 
so, when the horse seized him by the chest, shaking him as a 
terrier would a rat. “ Fortunately for the poor fellow,” wrote 
an eye-witness of the scene, “his body was very thickly 
covered with clothes, for on such occasions an Irishman is 
fond of displaying his wardrobe, and if he has three coats, 
will put themallon.” The celebrated “ Whisperer” was then 
sent for, an old Irishman called Sullivan, who had a strange 
power of taming vicious horses. This man remained shut up 
with the horse all night, and next day exhibited him on the 
course as quiet asa sheep. He won his race, and for three 
years remained docile; then suddenly reverted to his criminal 
instincts, and killed a man, for which he was shot. But, consider- 
ing the immense number of thoroughbred horses in training, 
and the accuracy with which their actions and tempers are re- 
corded, the instances of a homicidal tendency in the horse are 
singularly few. It will probably be found that the bull, and 
in some cases cows, are responsible for nearly all the deaths 
deliberately caused by animals among men in this country. 
It is the fashion to laugh at people who are nervous about 
cattle. We do not share that view. There can be no two 
opinions as to the power of full-grown cattle to catch and kill 
any person who has not some shelter at hand. In the case of 
a bull, the will to do so generally occurs once or twice in its 
life-time ; and if the number of fatal gorings inflicted annually 
by these brutes on the old labourers or boys, to whom the 
duty of attending to them usually falls, could be ascertained, 
a fair case could be made out for precautions in their main- 
tenance and transport to be made compulsory. No bull 
should be driven loose along a road, or left in a field crossed 
by a footpath, and a bye-law to this effect could be added with 
advantage to the regulations already in force for the move- 
ment of cattle. Perhaps, after his recent experiences, Mr. 
Gladstone will give the subject his attention. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE “BENGALI BABU” DEFENDED. 


[To THE EpitTox OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—If indeed the Bengalis as a race are so worthless as 
some of our Anglo-Indian friends are trying to make out, 
how is it, one might ask, that the Government of India 








repeatedly appoints them to higher offices than the oth, 
Indian races? The largest number of Indian J udges of nd 
: : e 
High Court have been natives of Bengal. The Ja, 
number of the members of the Indian Civil Servic 
been natives of Bengal. The largest number of the Members 
of the Imperial Legislature have been natives of Bengal 
The only Hindu Vice-Chancellor of an Indian University is 
a native of Bengal. Hither successive Governors-Genera] 
and their Councils were inveterate respectors of Persons, and 
suffered from an incurable partiality for “slaves” ang i. 
capables, or some of our amateur critics are slaves of their 
own prejudice, and incapable of forming a sound judgment, 
Perhaps the growing taste for political agitation lieg at the 
bottom of this kind of criticism. The writer has a dread of 
all political agitators, and he has the satisfaction to thin 
that the most noted Bengalis during the last half-a-century 
from Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Dwarka Nath Tagore to 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Kristo Das Pal, were not Politica} 
agitators. If the National Congress, of which the writer hag 
never been a member, is the eye-sore, it may be safely saig 
that that movement has taken a firmer hold of Bombay and 
Madras than Bengal, though we here are more noisy, perhaps, 
than they. Surely every political agitator is not a Bengali, 
and every Bengali is not a political agitator? But, Sir, it jg 
admissible, is it not, to take an interest in public affairs, and 
to have an opinion to express about them at times, even 
if it were now and then adverse to the official creed? 
This, I expect, is neither slavery nor sedition; and this js 
what most people do. The late Mr. James Russell Lowel] 
gave, not so very long ago, a lecture in Birmingham on “ The 
Advantages of Democracy.” What he said was a distinct 
and somewhat aggressive avowal of American principles, un. 
orthodox and undesirable in their application to English 
public life; but England and America rang with his praise— 
nobody suggested that he was a political agitator. Why, 
then, so hard upon the Bengali? All classes in England 
have hospitably and enthusiastically entertained the aspira- 
tions of rising communities, whether Italian, or Hungarian, 
or French, or Egyptian. Is the Bengali to be excepted from 
this sympathy only because he is a British subject, and owes 
his ideas, his ambition, his training, to what Englishmen have 
taught him? The so-called warlike races have been com- 
paratively impervious to English influence, and they are 
praised. But who does not know that every one among these 
races, so far as he has passed through an English education, 
is more or less the counterpart of the condemned Bengali? 
The young Punjabi, the young Mahratta, the young Hindu. 
stani, are equally disagreeable to a class of Englishmen as the 
Bengali. The most effective self-condemnation is that which 
condemns those who have closely imitated you. The proudest 
boast of England is, she has given our people the blessing of 
an English education; and when these people begin to be 
somewhat like their teachers, they are condemned as slaves. 


e have 


Lord Dufferin used to say “it would be hard to govern 
India in ten years.” No doubt it would be, if all good feeling 
between the governors and governed were to be put an end 
to by insulting criticism by public men. One sure effect of 
this kind of criticism is the sympathy naturally roused 
among educated Hindus throughout the country, and the 
heat and bitterness it adds to the spirit of political agitation, 
which has already spread largely. And another effect is, that 
the violent feeling of a few extreme Anglo-Indians is hastily 
interpreted as the attitude of the whole ruling race. Surely, 
Sir, Sir Lepel Griffin, or Mr. Maclean, or Colonel Malleson, 
able men as they are, do not represent, in what they say 
against the Bengali, the great body of Englishmen who come 
out to this country. But how is this to be known, when our 
enemies speak and our friends keep quiet ? 


The Bengali is not by any means a perfect being, but, such 
as he is, he is the type of the English educated Hindu of the 
present day. It is useless to extol “the manlier races” at his 
expense. The trick of sowing jealousy between the different 
Indian races has become too bare-faced to serve any longer. 
All races make a common cause if one race is unjustly abused; 
such is the uniting and transforming influence of English edu- 
cation. The very imperfect young Hindu can be influenced 
most easily by the power of sympathy, not by abuse. His 
case is a hard one. What model of life is he to follow? 
If he lives quietly like his fathers before him, and does 
not throw himself into the whirl of Western ideas, he 
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down as a mild barbarian of whom nothing can be 
If he imbibes European ideas, and cannot live up to 
for want of means, he becomes contemptible in his own 
“ much more in the eyes of his Anglo-Indian critics. 
+ to secure the means, he falls into a struggle of com- 
er not only with his own people, but with Englishmen 
ho swarm in this country. When you compete with an 
Boglishman in the struggle of life, he is not in an amiable mood 
of mind. At least, that is our experience. The subordinate 
services are congested, the Government offices are crammed, 
there are more lawyers than there are clients, more doctors 
than patients. Where is the young Hindu, poor chap, to go to 
aarn his bread ? Tf he travels all the way to Exgland to com- 
pete for the Indian Civil Service, and comes off successfully, 
they say, “ The Service is going to the dogs;” and then they 
ay, “ Competitive examinations are no test of the force of 
garacter.” When, in spite of all this, he somehow con- 
trives to become a moneyed man, lives independently, and 
takes no notice of those who take no notice of him, he is looked 
upon as a pompous snob; and when he lays himself out to 
jease men, they suspect him of insincerity and cunning, 
and they quote Macaulay’s essays against him. If he takes 
no interest in public affairs, he is said to be lazy, sel- 
fsb, If he takes an independent interest, he is an agi- 
tator, a dangerous character. Driven thus from post to 
pillar, he is forced sometimes to agitate his grievances. Is 
this unpardonable ? I write to crave some sympathy for 
my countrymen. England has made them what they are; 
Englishmen should give them the further guidance. Abuse 
and snub will answer no purpose. So great is our desire for 
English sympathy, that when we fail to get wise Englishmen 
onour side, we welcome any Englishmen that come. This is but 
natural. Who has taught us the lesson of political agitation, 
the duty of criticising Governments, the advantage of 
organised union in common interests, or the necessities of 
refined life? Of course, England. If we err in making use 
of the lessons thus taught, we claim that our inexperience is 
some excuse, and that sympathy and help should enable us to 
do better than we have hitherto done.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
ProtaPp CHUNDER MozoomDAr, 
The Brahmo Somaj of India. 


js set 
made. 


Calcutta, July Sth. 





BOYCOTTING AND HOME-RULE. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpxcTaTor.”’ | 
$ir,—Your correspondent “ Y” asks: What chance would 
Land League tyranny have in a country that was content ? 
Tanswer: The same chance that the tyranny of the Trade- 
union has all the world over, namely, that afforded by the 
subservience of its members. In Ireland we have one 
prominent “ trade,”—agriculture,-and subservience to the 
great agricultural combination is so universal that it assumes 
to outside observers an importance almost national, and is 
credited with a political significance that it does not deserve. 
The odium of a class becomes the tyranny of a people, and 
the blackleg—be he land-grabber or emergency-man—finds 
every man’s hand against him. But it is futile to base upon 
these conditions an argument in favour of Home-rule. The 
question is not one of high politics, but merely, as elsewhere, 
one of administration and the maintenance of order. Whether 
public order would be safer in Irish or British hands, is a 
question that every Irish farmer will, when pressed, answer in 
favour of the existing system. 

Universal conformity in economics, as well as in religion, is 
the Irish ideal. Boycotting represents an acrid demand for 
this uniformity, and an intolerance of recusancy. In the South 
and West of Ireland, it would be as dangerous for a Roman 
Catholic to change his religion as to grab a farm. The 

enalties, in the form of popular odium, would be of the same 
kind. To go “agin’ the people” is the highest social crime. 
Would Home-rule cure this intolerance? The evidence points 
all the other way. Conformity to a narrowing opinion would 
be more than ever insisted upon, compulsion would become 
positive rather than negative, and “exclusive dealing ” would 
be superseded by open violence. Nobody proposes as a cure 
for the excesses of Trade-unionism in England that the law 
should stand aloof and allow these excesses to burn themselves 
out. Yet for Ireland your Radical politicians propose asa 
cure for tyranny that full legislative power should, as an 
experiment, be placed in the hands of the tyrants themselves. 
=I am, Sir, &c., Pappy. 





CHRIST PURIFYING THE TEMPLE. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—In spite of Archdeacon Cheetham’s letter, I still ven- 
ture to think (1), that the profaners of the Temple were sitting 
in the Inner Court; (2), that they were Gentiles. The Arch- 
deacon says that “ 70 jesov is a term including the whole of the 
sacred precinct.” He gives no authority. But Josephus says 
expressly that ro issov did not include the Court of the Gentiles, 
from which it was divided by the partition wall, “and was 
ascended by fourteen steps from the First Court.” It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that it was from the Inner Court that our 
Lord expelled the intruders. It is true that “the place 
where the requisites for sacrifice, &c., were offered for sale 
was in the Court of the Gentiles.” But, for that very 
reason, there was no profanation and no offence. The 
truth seems to be that the priests, greedy of filthy lucre, 
connived at the profane traffic within the Israelites’ Court. 
Hence the reason why “the scribes and chief priests 
sought how they might destroy him” for interfering with 
their unholy gains. Moreover, it is on record that the sons of 
the High Priest established in the Inner Court a bazaar, 
from which the family derived a large income. This exposed 
the family of Annas to much public odium, and the bazaar 
was destroyed a few years later, in the popular rising in which 
the family of Annas perished. It is not likely that Israelites 
would have dared to outrage public feeling by engaging in the 
unholy trafic, and the probability is that the traffickers were 
Gentiles, who thus incurred the penalty of death by law, and 
therefore departed quietly.—I am, Sir, Xc., M. 





QUOTATIONS. 
[To rue Epitor oF THe “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—I would say to your correspondent “ Vernon,” “ Distin- 
guendum.” When Mrs. Beecher Stowe said, “The quality of 
Mersey is not strained,” she was not invoking the authority of 
Shakespeare ; she was making a more or less good pun on his 
words. Nor did the (probably apocryphal) Puritan preacher 
suppose that he was seriously quoting Scripture when he said, 
“Top not come down.” But with regard to the line, “One 
touch of Nature makes the whole world kin,” one constantly 
hears and sees it quoted, as though Shakespeare meant to say, 
“ A single trait of naturalness in the character outbalances 
all the artificiality of human life, and is an evidence of the 
underlying kinship of all men : artificiality separates, natural- 
ness unites.” Whereas the line is quite unmeaning separated 
from its context, and what Shakespeare meant was, “ Nature 
has implanted in humanity one characteristic which shows 
how all men are really of one stock, viz., the universal tendency 
to run after novelty, and to prefer superficial to concealed 
virtue.” Evidently in this case we have, not a mere playful 
perversion of well-known words, but a serious attribution to 
the Poet of a meaning altogether foreign to his purpose. The 
perpetual misquotation is, no doubt, an unconscious tribute to 
the universality of Shakespeare, just as the use of the words 
in Ecclesiastes, “In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall be,” to disprove, or Cardinal Newman’s citation of, “ We 
went through fire and water,” to prove, the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, is a testimony to the sense of the authority of 
Scripture ; but the habit of loose and inaccurate quotation is 
one to be discouraged. “ Dans les citations, comme en toute 
chose, il faut de la conscience...... N’annoncez j’amais 
comme une citation ce qui r’est qu’une saillie de votre imagin- 
ative en travail.”—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Chelmsford, September 5th. 


ADDISON. 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 
S1r,—The writer of the review on Addison in the Spectator 
of August 6th, like many others before him, altogether over- 
looks the influence of one of the most prolific writers and in- 
genious minds of the time of Queen Anne—Daniel Defoe. 
His Review was the parent of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, though it lacks the charm and grace of style which 
have made the latter popular. And in advocacy of the higher 
education of women, Defoe “ points the way to Girton” much 
more distinctly than Addison. One of the sections of his 
Essays on Projects (1697) is entitled, “Of Academies,” and 
closes with a “ project for an Academy for Women.” Readers 
of this pamphlet will feel how much in earnest Defoe was in 
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this matter, and will finda reverence and admiration of women 
such as we connect rather with Steele than Addison. In 
illustration, allow me to add a couple of sentences which may 
lead some to turn to Defoe’s whole essay :— 


“ A woman well bred and well taught, furnished with the addi- 
tional accomplishments of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature 
without comparison ; her society is the emblem of sublimer enjoy- 
ments ; her person is angelic and her conversation heavenly ; she 
is all softness and sweetness, peace, love, wit, and delight...... 
And herein it is that I take upon me to make such a bold asser- 
tion that all the world are mistaken in their practice about 
women; for I cannot think that God Almighty ever made them 
so delicate, so glorious creatures, and furnished them with such 
charms, so agreeable and so delightful to mankind, with souls 
capable of the same accomplishments with men, and all to be only 
stewards of our houses, cooks, and slaves.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Sackville, N.B., Canada, August 20th. 


W. M. TWEEDIE. 


MR. CHANNING ON ENGLISH LANDLORDS. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—I think my friend, Sir Henry Malet, in the Spectator of 
August 27th, must have failed to notice that, in my letter tothe 
Daily Chronicle, I expressly recognised the existence of the well- 
managed estates where liberal reductions have helped to keep 
farmers on their legs. My point was that, in most parts of the 
country, land has been and is starved because tenant-farmers 
have been crippled by paying rent and outgoings year by year 
out of capital. The statement to which Sir Henry Malet takes 
exception, that old tenants have in general had to pay more than 
new tenants, was the substance of important evidence before 
the Commission on the Depression of Trade and Agriculture, 
and is, I submit, matter of common knowledge everywhere. 
Some years ago, Mr. Clare Read, who cannot be accused of 
being a Radical, said there ought to be a reduction of rents 
to at least what prevailed fifty years ago. I have no doubt 
rents have been largely reduced since then in some parts of 
the country, as much as or even more than in Sir Henry 
Malet’s neighbourhood ; but I am equally confident that no 
general reduction has been made to anything like the 
standard named by Mr. Read.—I am, Sir, &c., 
September 6th. F. A. CHANNING. 





“THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF CHANCE.” 

[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Most readers of the article on “The Attractiveness of 
Chance,” in the Spectator of September 3rd, will agree with 
the conclusion drawn by the writer, that games of skill rather 
decrease than increase in popularity as the element of chance 
is eliminated. There is a large class of men (containing not 
perhaps the greatest, but all the pleasantest people) who dis- 
like and shrink from any game where victory or defeat is 
absolute and unmitigated. To a man of this temper, a game 
of chess or draughts always ends embarrassingly. If he 
loses—well, he is disappointed; most people prefer to win, 
and in this case there is no Fortune to share with him the 
iznominy of defeat. But suppose he wins. The first thrill 
of pleasure, as he calls “ checkmate,” gives way to regret for 
what seems his rudeness in pushing his victory thus to its 
furthest limits. He feels almost ashamed of himself, and 
looks in vain for excuses to console his beaten opponent. 
Now, a game of whist ends happily. Nobody minds being 
beaten at whist. It may only be a “single” after all; but 
even should it be a “treble,” he can salve his wounded vanity 
with the reflection that no player could have won with such 
cards, or that he and his partner had not played together 
before. And 50, asall are satisfied, none need feel apologetic.— 
I an, Sir, &e., 





“DIVINING THE TIME.” 

(To tHE Epiror oF THR “ SreEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Bearing on this subject is my own experience, which I 
imagine is not so common as that described in your interesting 
article in the Spectator of September 3rd. Iam not a sound 
sleeper, and wake several times during the night. I nearly 
always know what time it is when I awake—generally within 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour—even when darkness lasts 
many hours of the night. I am partially deaf, and cannot 
hear any clock strike. The only theory I have been able to 
make is that the brain—or the body generally—is conscious 
how long it has rested.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 8S. 


[The peculiarity is not uncommon. The present writer has 





it in a high degree, both when sleeping and aw. 
bably arises from an unconscious or half-conge 
tinuous attention to the flight of time.— 


rake. Tt rm. 
10us but 
Ep. Spectator, 7 





ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “SPxcrator,”] 
S1r,—“ M.” is surely quite mistaken in Supposing that g 
Paul addressed an “august Court” on Mars’ Hill at ni 4 
Every good critic agrees that there was not a trace of ju Pe 
procedure about the whole incident, and certainly there = 
no formal trial with the usages traditional in cases of ae 
I do not know that any authority supposes this to be tre 
by the narrative, except critics like Baur and Teller, who n 
the same time hold the story to be unhistorical—] 
Sir, &e., A. S. W. ‘ 








BOOKS. 


_—— 
MR. HUXLEY’S ESSAYS.* 


THE brilliant Prologue prefixed by Mr. Huxley to his recent} 

blished vol fE h tai aut 
published volume of Essays, shows certainly that his Tight 
hand has not lost its cunning. But it also gives evidence. 
of the curious one-sidedness of the Professor’s treatment of 
subjects which, before all others, need comprehensivenegs of 
thought. Professor Huxley has often enough expressed hig 
disapproval of the medieval inquisitor, and yet there is some. 
thing inquisitorial in his own manner of enforcing the creed 
of modern science. His penalties are more suited to our own 
times than those of his Spanish prototype. The excom. 
munication which he summons to his aid at the outset is the 
summary exclusion of his victims from the category of those 
whom the Popes of modern scientific thought admit to be 
reasonable men. The penalties he inflicts on such recusants 
as Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll, though often sug- 
gestive of both fire and sword, are suited to days when 
punitive heat and sharpness are confined to the limits of a 
controversial volume. But the downright charges of scientific 
heresy, the arrogant contempt for his victims, the peremptory 
challenge to instant submission, are there. Like the inquisitor, 
he sits as a Judge, and he judges as a partisan. 

The tone of the Prologue is, perhaps, less aggressive than that 
of his recent sallies here republished on Harisadra’s Adventure, 
on Mr. Gladstone and Genesis, on the Evolution of Theology ; but 
the substance is not less one-sided. Starting with the broad 
contrast familiar to all, of “Nature and Supernature,”—a 
contrast which is due to those elements in the world which 
are clearly subject to rule, and those, on the other hand, which 
appear, at first sight, to be capricious, and are attributed bythe 
“ untutored reason, little more, as yet, than the playfellow 
of the imagination,” to beings above and beyond the natural 
world,—he describes the antithesis between the students of 
both orders. Practically, he maintains, the study of Nature 
has ever tended to discredit the supernatural, and the belief 
in the supernatural has tended to the neglect of the natural. 

“The theoretical antithesis brought about a practical antagonism. 
From the earliest times of which we have any knowledge, 
naturalism and supernaturalism have consciously or unconsciously 
competed and struggled with one another; and the varying 
features of the contest are written in the records of the course of 
civilisation, from those of Egypt and Babylon, six thousand years 
ago, down to those of our own time and people. These records 
inform us that, so far as men have paid attention to Nature, they 
have been rewarded for their pains. They have developed the 
Arts which have furnished the conditions of civilised existence; 
and the Sciences which have been a progressive revelation of 
reality, and have afforded the best discipline of the mind in the 
methods of discovering truth. They have accumulated a vast 
body of universally accepted knowledge; and the conceptions of 
man and of society, of morals and of law, based upon that know- 
ledge, are every day more and more either openly or tacitly 
acknowledged to be the foundations of right action. History also 
tells us that the field of the supernatural has rewarded its culti- 
vators with a harvest perhaps not less luxuriant, but of a different: 
character. It has produced an almost infinite diversity of 
Religions. These, if we set aside the ethical concomitants 
upon which natural knowledge has also a claim, are compo! 
of information about Supernature ; they tell us of the 
attributes of supernatural beings, of their relations with 
Nature, and of the operations by which their interference 
with the ordinary course of events can be secured or averted. 
It does not appear, however, that supernaturalists have attained 
to any agreement about these matters, or that history indicates & 





* Essays upon some Controverted stions, By Thomas H, Huxley, F.B.5. 
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widening of the influence of supernaturalism on practice, with 
the onward flow of time. On the contrary, the various religions 
are to a great extent mutually exclusive, and their adherents 
delight in charging each other not merely with error but with 
criminality,deserving and ensuring punishment of infinite severity. 
In singular contrast with natural knowledge, again, the acquaint- 
ance of mankind with the supernatural appears the more exten- 
sive and the more exact, and the influence of supernatural doctrines 
on conduct the greater the further back we go in time and the 
lower the stage of civilisation submitted to investigation. Histori- 
cally, indeed, there would seem to be an inverse relation between 
supernatural and natural knowledge. As the latter has widened 
and spread in precision and trustworthiness, so has the former 
shrunk, grown vague, and questionable; as the one has more and 
more filled the sphere of action, so has the other retreated into the 
sphere of meditation, or vanished behind the screen of mere 
verbal recognition. Whether this difference of the fortunes 
of naturalism and of supernaturalism is an instance of the pro- 
gress or of the regress of humanity, is a matter of opinion. The 

int to which I wish to direct attention is that the difference 
exists, and is making itself felt. Men are growing to be seriously 
alive to the fact that the historical evolution of humanity, 
which is generally, and, I venture to think, not unreasonably 
regarded as progress, has been, and is being, accompanied by a 
co-ordinate elimination of the supernatural from its originally 
large occupation of men’s thoughts. The question, ‘ How far is 
this progress to go ?’ is, in my apprehension, the Controverted 
Question of our time.” 

We confess that it is to us singular and not encouraging 

that an able thinker of our own days should write thus. Mr. 
Huxley simply passes over with an implicit and unsupported 
denial the contentions on which every man who differs from 
him lays most stress. The civilising influence of the Christian 
Church is a common-place of history; and the great religious 
reaction of the present century took its origin in a convic- 
tion professing to be due to the experienced results of the 
eighteenth century scepticism, that belief in the natural with- 
out belief in the supernatural will not “furnish the conditions 
of civilised existence ;” that the study of Nature apart from 
the study of Supernature fails to give adequate “ conceptions 
of man and of society, of morals and of law.” The indissoluble 
connection between ethical conduct and religious conviction has 
been the theme of numberless modern thinkers in Germany, 
France, England, America, many of whom have formed their 
religious philosophy on the basis of Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason. Yet the ethical question is set aside by Mr. Huxley with 
the remark that “natural knowledge also has a claim” on ethics; 
and the contention that supernatural sanctions are neces- 
sary as a basis for civilisation is simply ignored. The con- 
tention of the thinkers in question has been that Mr. Huxley’s 
facts are untrue to history. They maintained that conduct 
has ever been, in fact, due to supernatural belief, and has 
not been preserved without it, and that an orderly social 
life, with its necessary condition of an effective civil anthority, 
has not been maintained without religious convictions. They 
had seen the failure of Rousseau’s substitute of a religion of 
sentiment for one of faith, and they invoked the facts of his- 
tory to show that belief in the supernatural was the only 
sanction and the only effective basis of a social morality; 
though secular knowledge might make its precepts more 
definite. This argument no doubt falls short of establishing 
the truth of any one form of belief in the supernatural, but 
it is an a fortioriargument against Mr. Huxley. If he fails to 
establish historically his main contention that belief in the 
supernatural is useless, more still does he fail to prove it un- 
reasonable as well. But, keeping merely to the ground he 
takes up, his picture is untrue to life. His antithesis is 
between the study of Nature and its results in improved civili- 
sation, both of the individual and of society, on the one hand; 
and supernatural belief and barbarism, on the other. Where 
will such men as Bacon and Isaac Newton be placed in such a 
scheme? No doubt the narrowness of specialists is pro- 
verbial, and the saying, Ubi tres medici, ibi duo athet, holds 
good widely ; but directly we are in contact with great and 
broad minds, the contrast between the believers in Nature and 
in Supernature fails to support his contention. Again,to pass 
from persons to civilisations. Does loss of faith—even of 
superstitious faith—mean necessarily gain for social life? 
On which side will he range the Roman Republic in 
its palmy days—with its heroism, its unquestioning faith, 
its civic life, with those qualities which made the Roman 
name the greatest in the world, and on the other, the Roman 
Empire in the days of Petronius, when intellectual criticism 
had destroyed the corporate faith, and when attention to 
“Nature” and disbelief in “ Supernature” had issued in the 
morals of the Satyricon ? 





The truth is, that like all such bald antitheses, Mr. Huxley’s 
is very inexact. George Eliot has spoken of that “frag- 
mentary doubt-provoking knowledge which we call truth,” and 
the completeness of Mr. Huxley’s theories always makes them 
suspect. The old-fashioned idea was that faith was a very 
noble thing, though it might degenerate into superstition ; 
that the study of Nature was indispensable for material 
civilisation, but that society needs also moral civilisation 
as a basis for material, and that this is practically only 
attainable by belief in supernatural sanctions of the moral 
law. This statement, commonplace and antiquated though 
it is, seems a good deal truer to the facts of history 
than Mr. Huxley’s contentions. Indeed, in some cases the 
claims of the devotees of ‘“Supernature” to be bene- 
factors of mankind are so obvious that Mr. Huxley needs 
allhis skill to evade them. He is equal to the occasion, how- 
ever, and when he finds the Hebrew Prophets uncomfortably 
strong on this ground, by a prompt and bold manceuvre he 
claims them for himself. They are described by him as the 
representatives of “ethical criticism,” and not of theological 
belief. 

One further remark in conclusion. Mr. Huxley is at pains in 
one of his essays, to trace the evolution of Theological beliefs, 
by means of known causes of human error, from primitive and 
simpler to later and more complex superstition. We have seen 
that he finds the Prophets a difficult phenomenon to work into 
his system ; and, had we space, we might criticise his treatment 
on other grounds. But there is one broad fact to which we 
would call his attention. Evolution in the physical world is 
the story of the gradual development of further and more 
exact relations with the environment. In the progress of 
animal life it is the rise to further knowledge. Between 
the eye-spots which, early in the history of sentient life, localise 
sensitiveness to light, and the wonderful structure of the 
human eye whose retina reflects exactly every feature of 
the outside world, there is a constant refinement and im- 
provement in the medium by which knowledge is attained. 
A great external reality is making itself gradually appre- 
hended more and more exactly by the sentient being. So, too, 
with the growth of touch and of hearing. The whole story of 
the evolution of the organs of sense in the animal kingdom is 
the story of a reality, dimly and uncertainly perceived at first 
as not self, being gradually and more and more surely both 
recognised and understood. Is it not, on the face of it, an 
incongruous and improbable supposition that with belief in 
the supernatural the course of evolution should be just the 
reverse? Is it not, on the face of it, more likely that the 
advance of religious belief among the Israelites, from the 
superstitious stage to the purer monotheism of the prophets, 
and from that monotheism, with its imperfect ethical concep- 
tions, to Christian theism, represents the gradual and more 
certain apprehension of a great reality, rather than an 
aimless wandering through accretions of delusion? Is 
not the persistence of belief in the supernatural through 
so many superstitious forms, of which Mr. Huxley makes so 
much, some sign that a reality has been making its way to us 
through inaccuracy and error, due to the imperfection of 
mental and moral structure? Mr. Huxley notes skilfully the 
insufficiency and inaccuracy of the eye-spot; but does that 
throw doubt on the trustworthiness of the eye as a medium 
of knowledge ? 





SKETCHES OF ROMAN LIFE* 
THIs collection of sketches of life in Rome under the 
Emperors, from the time of Augustus to that of Aurelius, 
though it cannot be said to fill adequately a much-felt want, 
is at least a step in the right direction. What was wanted— 
and, for the matter of that, is still wanted—is a light and 
readable history of the Roman Empire, suited to the require- 
ments of children, or of those readers who have not the leisure 
or the energy that is necessary to take them through the 
pages of Gibbon or Merivale. In saying that Mr. Church’s 
book does not adequately fill this want, we should at the same 
time remark that it is not one that he professes to fill. His 
intention, to judge from his title-page, is merely to furnish a 
series of pictures of Roman life and history; and that is what 
he does, in effect, give us. So that our only reasonable cause 
of complaint against him is,—Why, if he wished to fulfil the 
promise of his title-page, and give such sketches of Roman life 





* Pictures from Roman Life and Story. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A, 
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as would help the unlearned to realise what that life was like, 
did he restrict his pictures to that particular period? However, 
the author may have had good reasons for choosing a smaller 
field, and at least he has chosen that period for which he has 
the best historians for authorities. No one could be more 
fitted to expound the history of Tacitus than Mr. Church ; 
and his other works, Stories from Homer and Stories from 
Virgil, have shown him to be not only a scholar, but the 
possessor of that delicate taste which is more necessary to 
the adaptor, perhaps, than to any other writer. Without that 
taste, the process of selection and adaptation is full of snares 
for the man who undertakes it, anda source of much vexation 
to his readers. We might quarrel with Mr. Church on the 
score that he has given us too little; but it would be impos- 
sible to complain with any justice that he has anywhere given 
us too much, that he has indulged in unnecessary comments 
and reflections of his own, that he has chosen his material and 
his quotations ill, or that he has in any way vulgarised his 
subject. He has done none of these things; least of all the 
last. It is the chief stumbling-block of those who attempt 
to reduce the classics into such dimensions and language as 
will make them popular with a modern public, that in their 
efforts to bring themselves within the easy reach of the 
popular comprehension, they drag their subject down to 
the vulgar and commonplace level of the day. Mr. Church, 
however, is far too discriminating a scholar to be thus led 
astray, and while his work is within the comprehension of the 
schoolboy or the unlettered reader, it preserves still the dignity 
and simplicity of the authors to whom he owes it. Above 
all, he does not moralise. There is room for much moralising 
in the history of—Nero, let us say; and we are infinitely 
obliged to the author for having refrained. 
For the most part, his pictures are simply clear and lucid 
résumés of well-known history. In two or three cases, how- 
ever, he has boldly left the ancient text, and given us imaginary 
epistles of his own— A Day with Horace,” “ A Great Show,” 
and others. It is impossible to say that they are altogether 
successful. It ought not to be difficult, with such a mass of 
examples in the way of private letters, to catch the ancient 
style, but our author does not seem to have caught it; at least, 
his style does not impress us with any sense of verisimilitude. 
Nor are we quite content with his impersonation of Horace. 
The latter’s account of his experiences at Philippi is hardly 
a likely one to have come from his mouth, and as for 
the suggestion that he himself spread the story of the 
parmula, non bene relicta, in order to curry favour with the 
new régime, we should certainly doubt whether Horace’s 
prudence would ever have overcome his vanity to that extent. 
Nearly all the chapters of the book, however, are concerned 
in condensing and paraphrasing existing histories into a read- 
able form, so as to present a series of picturesque and charac- 
teristic episodes. In this Mr. Church succeeds admirably. 
His book can be read with pleasure by the student of Roman 
history, and with much interest and benefit by those who 
have never before turned their attention to it. The chapters 
on Galba, “a nobleman of the old school;” on the death of 
Nero; on the great conspiracy against that Emperor; on the 
story of Epponima; and on a “ criminal lawyer,” are all clear 
and well-written expositions of their subjects. The author 
makes no attempt to whiten the reputation of that much- 
maligned Emperor Tiberius, as some other writers have done, 
but rather leaves his readers to believe that the monster of 
Capri was every whit as black as he was painted. Thatisa 
belief in which we do not share, for it seems to us that, even if 
the Emperor’s life had been as blameless as that of Charles V., 
let us say, in his retirement, the evil tongues of Rome would 
still have had*him infamous. And that is a consideration 
which, we fancy, ought to be taken largely into account in 
dealing with Roman history under the Empire. The palace 
life was probably bad enough, but the palace gossip must have 
been much worse. It was not likely to lose in the telling when 
it was spread among the aristocracy, who would hardly refrain 
from making the hated despotism appear in the worst possible 
light; still less was it likely to lose in the mouths of the 
people, who gaped eagerly for every horrible invention. Nero 
may have been incredibilium cupitor, but far more aptly would 
the term apply to the proletariat, the disorderly mob that kept 
him on his throne. Even had his life been comparatively decent, 
scandal would have been busy with his name in the streets. 
As it was, his life was undeniably an evil one, though most 





Te crit, 
likely far less infamous than contemporary history records 
Of all chronicles, it is the scandalous that survive the longest, 
For which reason we should prefer to remain somewhat ve 
credulous of the enormities of Messalina, of the conjugal 
blindness of Claudius, or of the mad freaks of Caligula, know. 
ing how even a molern public will distort and mouth any 
dark story into a hideous shape. Over the reported iniquity 
of the time, Mr. Church passes with a very light hand, and 
defaces his pages as little as possible with its tales, for which 
his readers may be grateful. Still, he seems generally dis. 
posed to acquiesce in contemporary opinion of the characters 
with which he deals, and sometimes not quite fairly. Take 
the case of Caligula, for instance, and his expedition against 
Britain. The author quotes, as evidence of his madness, the 
absurd and bootless campaign that never got beyond the seq. 
shore, and more especially its strange prelude—the sham 
victory on the banks of the Rhine over an imaginary enemy, 
But is not the view—taken, if we remember rightly, by 
Merivale—that both actions were due to a well-conceiveg 
policy, just as likely to be the most correct, as it is certainly 
the most plausible ? 

On the other hand, the picture that the author gives us of 
Otho, the three months’ Emperor, seems rather unduly lenient, 
Of his share in the murder of Galba he says nothing at all, 
Nor do we think that he is altogether fair to Galba himself, 
Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset might have been 
faint praise, but in the mouth of Tacitus it means a good deal, 
It is very well to say to-day that Galba’s virtues were chiefly 
negative ; in bis time they were obtrusively positive. Nor 
were they such as would be likely to recommend themselves to 
the mob, any more than were those of Vespasian. By-the-way, 
in speaking of the latter, Mr. Church quotes from Suetonius 
the accusation : “ He openly carried on operations of which even 
a subject would be ashamed, buying up some articles only 
that he might sell them again at a higher price; ” and adds that 
Suetonius was happily ignorant of our system of “corners,” 
Well, one need not go back to the time of Suetonius for such 
ignorance, for in our own history it was not so very long ago 
that the operation known as “ engrossing ” was a punishable 
offence. Taken altogether, Mr. Church’s volume is a very 
readable and interesting one, and ought to be of considerable 
service to those who require their classical learning to be 
administered in an easy form. Where the author chiefly 
fails, to our mind, in his picture of Roman life, is in his 
omission to define more clearly the elements of which the 
population of Rome was composed. Had he shown how the 
old nobility stood apart by itself; how the “clients,” their 
retainers, and the most stable part of the population, timidly 
clung to the fast breaking fortunes of their old patrons; and 
how the patronless mob, the “ proletaries,” grew in numbers 
and power day by day, owning no master but the Emperor 
himself, to whose safety they largely contributed, until they 
were more than the equal of the respectable middle-class, who 
despised and feared them, he would have made the strange 
vicissitudes of Roman fortune much more intelligible. The 
book is well got up, but is adorned with four or five illustra- 
tions which have little or no bearing on the text, and which 
had much better have been dispensed with. 





LANCASTER AND YORK.* 
Sir JAMES Ramsay tells us that this is an instalment of a 
larger work, comprising the first fifteen hundred years of the 
history of England. For a reason that he does not explain, 
he has chosen to begin at the end, and we have here a narra- 
tive of the last century of the fifteen. We doubt the 
advantage of this method of publication; but we may well 
leave this to the judgment of the author, when he gives us 
such work as is contained in these two volumes. Throughout 
there is evidence of careful and independent study, directed 
by sober good sense. The period with which they deal invites 
the historian, since it has been less laboured than almost any 
part of English history, and we have here a full and exact 
account of the events of the time. It opens rather abruptly, 
as only a very concise sketch of the situation is given in 
the introduction, and the first actor who comes before 
us is Henry IV., fully occupied in maintaining a throne 
which he held by a doubtful title among a people of 
little loyalty. His whole reign was a struggle against con- 
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spiracy and rebellion, which failed mainly because there was 
no rival of commanding personality to unite the scattered 
discontents. The same difficulties threatened Henry V. at his 
accession, but not for long. The brave and self-confident 
young King entered upon his war with France, and his 
gplendid successes rooted his house in the pride and affection 
of the English people. The change is most remarkable. At 
Henry’s death, his infant son succeeded without opposition ; 
no disaffection showed itself during his long minority; and it 
was not until the land had suffered for twenty years from his 
imbecility and Margaret’s unwise meddling that his title to 
the crown was seriously challenged. 

Yet it is curious to notice the Nemesis that fell upon 

Henry V.’s successful ambition. The treaty which provided 
for his marriage with Katherine seemed the crowning-point 
of his victorious career, but the union brought with it a fatal 
taint of blood. His conquests became a clog which rendered 
thetask of governing England impossible. No statesmanship 
or military skill could have held them permanently when 
France recovered unity and direction, and the English Govern- 
ment had not even a fair chance. Nearly half the King’s 
income was swallowed up by the fortifications and garrison of 
Calais, and no money could be got to provide for the war in 
Normandy and Gascony. No wonder that when sueh a burden 
was laid upon men like Suffolk and Somerset, they failed 
utterly; and that the people, who did not understand their 
difficulties, grew angry and suspicious. Yet the popular rage 
was directed against the Ministers, and for many years no 
attack was made upon the King. We cannot tell when the 
Duke of York first conceived the ambition of supplanting 
Henry, but that ambition might never had avowed itself had 
not heand his friends been driven to extremity by Margaret’s 
uiwisdom. Even then the feeling of Parliament was against 
him, and a hopeless compromise was attempted, by which 
Henry was to keep his crown for life, although York was to be 
his successor. This attachment to Henry is the more strange 
because one cannot imagine a man less capable of rule. To 
say nothing of his occasional fits of idiocy, he was, even when 
sane, unable to act for himself, or to oppose any resistance to 
the demands of those about him. At one time, private war 
was waged by Sir William Bonville and the Earl of Devon, 
to each of whom Henry had granted a patent as Steward of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and this was no exceptional case; 
everywhere a man’s rights depended much less on the law than 
on his power to assert them. 

This anarchy was put an end to by the energy of Edward IV. 
Sir James Ramsay seems to us to undervalue his ability. He 
does, indeed, give him credit for consummate military skill, but 
allows him little other merit. ‘“ We shall find him,” he says; 
“exhibiting the greatest capacity for the game of war, and no 
capacity at all for anything else except the pursuit of pleasure.” 
We might think this a casual overstatement, such as the most 
sober writers may be betrayed into, but it is repeated in his 
sketch of Edward’s character :— 

“ Edward,” he says, ‘‘ was a young man endowed with a very fine 
physique, tall, strong, and handsome—‘ The White Rose of Rouen.’ 
His courage and self-confidence were unbounded; his military 
talents of the highest order he was no politician; in fact, 
amere child in politics; wanting in foresight; trustful to sim- 
plicity ; careless in matters of business. In time of peace his 
energies were divided between field sports and women.” 

It is difficult to believe that talent can be so specialised that 
a first-rate General can be utterly wanting in all other ability. 
Nor do we think that the facts of Edward's reign support this 
low view of his powers. It may be true that he was by nature 
too trustful; and it is not wonderful that a youth who won a 
throne at nineteen should lack the wariness needed in a time 
rife with treachery and inconstancy. But more than once he 
showed that he could meet wile by wile, and his rule was fairly 
efficient. Sir James Ramsay tells us that in the campaigns by 
which Edward won back his crown in 1471, he “ had exhibited 
qualities of the highest generalship, dash, perseverance, punc- 
tuality, and circumspection. His own especial practice of 
refusing to allow his men to rest in towns on the eve of action, 
showed a clear conception of the weak point of a feudal army.” 
Surely this insight into the character and conditions of his 
host is something beyond mere skill in the game of war. 
The administration of justice was much improved under his 
sway, and finance reasonably well managed. Whereas Henry 
had always been in debt and difficulty, Edward accumulated 
a treasure, and lent at interest instead of borrowing. His 





practical judgment, which taught him the condition of victory, 
had shown him, too, that the main business of a King was to 
get supply without annoying his people. On the other band, 
while underrating Edward’s ability, we think our author is 
unduly ready to shift the blame for the cold-blooded execu- 
tions of the reign upon Warwick. We do not see evidence of 
his being specially vindictive; nor can we blame him because 
in battle his aim was to fight rather with the leaders than 
with the mere rank and file. Edward was not more merciful 
after Tewkesbury than on previous occasions when Warwick 
was with him, and certainly for deliberate hardness there is 
no act of Warwick’s that equals Edward’s patent to Bucking- 
ham as judge pro executione ducis Clarencie. 

Sir James Ramsay gives little countenance to the audacious 
attempts to whitewash Richard III. He accepts the usual 
account, founded on Sir Thomas More’s narrative, of the 
murder of the Princes in the Tower, and attributes Richard’s 
fall in great measure to his having outraged the moral sense 
of the English people. Indeed, it is to the higher character 
of the Lancastrian Kings that he ascribes the final success of 
their race. 

An interesting and novel feature of this history is the 
careful exposition of the financial condition of the time. At 
the end of each reign we have an inquiry into income and 
expenditure, made up mainly from issue and receipt rolls in 
the Record Office. The chief yearly variations are noticed, 
and a table of average revenue for the reignis given. Our 
readers will probably be surprised to learn at how little 
expense England was governed in the fifteenth century. 
The highest receipts are in the reign of Henry V., whose 
popularity enabled him to raise more subsidies than his suc- 
cessors ; yet his average gross income was under £140,000. 
It is true that this represents a weight of silver nearly double 
that of our present coinage, and, if estimated by its purchasing 
power in corn, we might reckon it at eight or nine times its 
nominal value; yet, even so, the revenue is very small. The 
gross receipts of Henry VI. did‘not reach £80,000. . No doubt 
much that we should reckon as civil service charges was pro- 
vided for outside the formal revenue, but at least half the 
money went in military or naval expenses. It is a low esti- 
mate to put Calais at £30,000 yearly. When we add the large 
outlay of the Royal household (over £20,000 a year), we find it 
hard to understand how the home services could be provided for. 

Political conditions are not less carefully treated than 
financial. Sir James Ramsay does not omit anything of con- 
stitutional importance, but he wisely refrains from the 
common exaggeration of the power of Parliament at this 
period. Parliament was jealous in taxation, and was strong 
because its jealousy was shared by the people. It could often 
inflict a severe check upon the King, but it was not apt to 
initiate ; and even when consulted on questions of policy, the 
Commons would usually throw the responsibility on the King 
and Council, to whom they looked for guidance. In short, 
their powers were inchoate and unshaped ; they could exert 
influence when they were the organs of the popular will, but 
the King might disregard them when he acted with the 
approval or even the indifference of the nation. 

The story of the various battles and campaigns has been 
worked out with great thoroughness, and excellent plans 
enable the reader to follow the text. Here, again, our author 
deserves credit for his sensible rejection of the extravagant 
numbers attributed to the armies by the chroniclers. In some 
cases, he shows that the field of battle could not have held 
more than a fraction of the armies said to be engaged. In 
foreign campaigns, he can sometimes estimate the number 
employed by help of existing rolls. This may seem an unim- 
portant matter, but much is really involved in it. Our 
judgment as to the population of the country and of the 
power of organisation must be much altered if, as some 
writers assert, armies of fifty or sixty thousand met at Towton 
or elsewhere. Yet these wild estimates have been adopted on 
the faith of contemporary records, although a little attention 
shows that the writers were careless of accuracy while making 
the most pretence of exactness. Thus a paper among the 
“ Paston Letters,” after a list of about a dozen noblemen and 
knights slain at Towton, adds, “with 28,000 numbered by 
heralds.” The flourish about the heralds is most effective, and 
has perhaps led to this impossible statement being adopted in 
the current histories, and even by so careful a writer as Mr. 
Gairdner. 
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In all respects, these volumes are a most valuable contribu- 
tion to English history, and we look forward with hope to the 
speedy completion of the great work. We could wish the 
style were a little freer and more personal. At present the 
author is too ready, with characteristic modesty, to shelter him- 
self under quotations from other writers, when his direct 
utterance would be more effective, and would spare us the 
irritation of many inverted commas. And in spite of our 
respect and admiration, we are obliged to end with a grumble. 
Even an instalment, if it be an instalment of this importance, 
should certainly have an index. 





POLITICAL PAMPHLETS.* 

Mr. Sarntssury’s little volume of Political Pamphlets, 
selected for Percival’s Pocket Library of English Litera- 
ture, is as successful as his Political Verse was the reverse. 
The introduction, though it shows certain obvious defects of 
taste and style, is in intention just; while the selection made 
from the seven writers laid under contribution by Mr. Saints- 
bury is most happy. Every student of our political literature 
bas his own favourites; but it would, in our opinion, be im- 
possible to better Mr. Saintsbury’s choice. His volume shows 
how entirely true it is that history repeats itself, and that the 
great civil controversies are never out of fashion. There is 
not a pamphlet in the book which does not contain a 
dozen shrewd things applicable to the present day. Take the 
first on the list, Halifax’s inimitable “ Letter to a Dissenter, 
upon the occasion of His Majesty’s late gracious Declaration 
of Indulgence.” It positively bristles with points for a speaker 
or writer bent upon showing the Dissenters of to-day that 
they should not be induced by the bribe of Disestablishment 
to desert their fellow Protestants in Ireland. For example, 
Halifax assures his Dissenter that “this alliance, between 
liberty and infallibility, is bringing together the two most 
contrary things that are in the world.” Could anything be 
more applicable to the conjunction of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Labouchere, Archbishop Walsh and Mr. Price Hughes? 
Again, take his “Think a little how dangerous it is to build 
upon a foundation of paradoxes. Popery is now the 
only friend to liberty, and the known enemy to persecu- 
tion.” Defoe’s “Shortest Way with the Dissenters ”— 
that strange farago of irony and exaggeration—affords 
less material for modern use. As a piece of English, how- 
ever, the “Shortest Way with the Dissenters” deserves 
to be read and re-read. Its short, sharp sentences 
sting like blood-knots on a piece of whipcord. Swift’s 
“Drapier’s Letters,” two of which are given in the present 
volume, should supply the Home-rule Party with a cer- 
tain number of verbal arrows. It was for one of the 
numbers of this famous series that the great Dean twisted 
the whole doctrine and discipline of a national “ boycott” 
into a single sentence: “Burn everything that comes from 
England, except her coal.” Mr. Saintsbury could not have 
given a more representative or more worthy example of 
Burke’s pamphlets than that he has selected,—the “Second 
Letter on a Regicide Peace.” The whole composition is 
alive with genius. Those inspired political generalities in 
which Burke excelled are to be found on almost every page, 
and they are here lighted up by brilliant outbursts of irony 
and epigram. At the same time, the letter contains none of 
those purple patches which, however delightful to the 
ear, appear a little strangely in the course of a political 
disquisition. The “Second Letter on a Regicide Peace” 
maintains a steady march of close argument and apposite 
illustration which makes it a model political pamphlet. As 
an example of epigrammatic irony, take the passage which 
describes the hatred of religion—to which “every question of 
empire was subordinate” that reigned in the breasts of the 
Jacobin philosophers :—“ They had rather domineer ina parish 
of atheists, than rule over a Christian world.” Though the 
pamphlet in question is addressed to so special and particular 
an object, it yet affords much in the way of argument that 
can be applied to our own times. Here is Burke’s judgment 
on the oft-debated question whether financial embarrassments 
interfere with the power of a nation to levy war :— 

“ Material resources never have supplied, nor ever can supply, 


the want of unity in design, and constancy in pursuit. But unity 
in design, and perseverance and boldness in pursuit, have never 
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wanted resources, and never will. We have not considered ag 
ought the dreadful energy of a state in which the Property hag 
nothing to do with the government. Reflect, my dear Sir, req, t 
again and again, on a government, in which the propert ot 
complete subjection, and where nothing rules but the mind of 
desperate men. The condition of a commonwealth not Soverned 
by its property was a combination of things which the learned 
and ingenious speculator Harrington, who has tossed about 
society into all forms, never could imagine to be possible, We 
have seen it; the world has felt it; and if the world wil] shut 
their eyes to this state of things, they will feel it more, The 
rulers there have found their resources in crimes. The discoye 

is dreadful; the mine exhaustless. They have everything to gain, 
and they have nothing to lose. They have a boundless inheritance 
in hope; and there is no medium for them, betwixt the highest 
elevation, and death with infamy. Never‘can they, who, from the 
miserable servitude of the desk, have been raised to empire, again 
submit to the bondage of a starving bureau, or the Profit of 
copying music, or writing plaidoyers by the sheet. It has madg 
me often smile in bitterness, when I have heard talk of an 
indemnity to such men, provided they return to their allegiancg” 

The passage is extremely characteristic of the writer, 
Eloquent and far-seeing as it is, it leaves an exceedingly 
unpleasant impression. It is defaced by the scorn with 
which the humble origin of so many of the French Revolp. 
tionaires is referredto. What right has Burke, of all men, to 
use this weapon against his antagonists? Such passages 
are little less than revolting, and show how well justi. 
fied was the contemporary opinion that Burke, in spite 
of all his wisdom and all his golden-tongued eloquence, had 
in him too deep a trace of the vituperative bully to make 
it possible to regard him as in the best and highest 
sense a gentleman. Nothing is clearer than that the men 
among whom he moved could not instinctively accord him 
that title. How could they give it to a man who spoke of the 
prisoner he was prosecuting as Burke did of Warren Hastings? 
It was thus Burke referred to his victim :—“ For years he lay 
down upon that sty of disgrace, fattening in it, lying, feeding 
upon that offal of disgrace and excrement and everything that 
can be opprobrious to the human mind.” Hecalled Hastings, 
moreover, “a captain-general of iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, 
cheat, sharper, swindler.” This is, of course, mere foaming 
at the mouth ; but those who deserve the name of true gentle. 
men do not foam at the mouth. 

Sydney Smith’s “ Peter Plymley’s Letters ” show that the 
writer was well-nigh as great a pamphleteer as Burke. Hardly 
less able as a political philosopher and an immeasurably greater 
humonurist, his writings were and are extraordinarily effec. 
tive. Poor Mr. Perceval is the butt of the letters, and never 
was butt more mercilessly handled :— 

“You spend a great deal of ink about the character of the 

present Prime Minister. Grant you all that you write—I say, I 
fear he will ruin Ireland, and pursue a line of policy destructive 
to the true interest of his country: and then you tell me, ke is 
faithful to Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the Master Percevals! 
These are, undoubtedly, the first qualifications to be looked to in 
a time of the most serious public danger; but somehow or another 
(if public and private virtues must always be incompatible), I 
should prefer that he destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood 
or Cockell, owed for the veal of the preceding year, whipped his 
boys, and saved his country. The late administration did not do 
right; they did not build their measures upon the solid basis of 
facts. They should have caused several Catholics to have been 
dissected after death by surgeons of either religion; and the re- 
port to have been published with accompanying plates. If the 
viscera, and other organs of life, had been found to be the same as 
in Protestant bodies ; if the provisions of nerves, arteries, cere- 
brum, and cerebellum, had been the same as we are provided with, 
or as the Dissenters are now known to possess ; then, indeed, they 
might have met Mr. Perceval upon a proud eminence, and convinced 
the country at large of the strong probability that the Catholics 
are really human creatures, endowed with the feeling of men, 
and entitled to all their rights. But instead of this wise and 
prudent measure, Lord Howick, with his usual precipitation, 
brings forward a Bill in their favour, without offering the slightest 
proof to the country that they were anything more than horses 
and oxen. The person who shows the lama at the corner of 
Piccadilly has the precaution to write up—‘ Allowed by Sir 
Joseph Banks to be a real quadruped,’ so his Lordship might 
have said—‘ Allowed by the bench of Bishops to be real human 
creatures.’ ” 
Not less marvellously skilful in scorn is Sydney Smith when 
he explains that he attacks the Foreign Secretary—Mr. 
Canning—not because he hates him, or because he considers 
him specially wicked, “but from the love of utility, as 4 
burgomaster hunts a rat in a Dutch dyke for fear it should 
flood a province.” 

The last, but by no means the least, good of the Pamph- 
lets, is the “First Letter of Malachi Malagrowther.” The 
letter is specially noticeable at the present time because of 
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its repeated allusions to Ireland. We are constantly told that 
we should never dare to treat Scotland as we treat and have 
treated Ireland, and that it is only because the poor people 
across St. George’s Channel are so cowed and dispirited that we 
have ventured to misuse them for so many centuries. Sir Walter 
Seott—the author of the “ Malachi Malagrowther Letters ”— 
tellsavery different story. In urging his countrymen to resist 
the withdrawal from the Scotch Banks of the right to issue 
one-pound notes, he constantly reproaches them with their sub- 
missiveness and lack of vigour when compared with the Irish 
“They would never have dared to treat the Irish thus,” isa 
thought embroidered into the very texture of the pamphlet. 
«This gratification of his humours is gained by Pat’s being 
up with the pike and shillelagh on any or no occasion.” 
Indeed, this sacrificing of Scotland is carried so far that she is 
made “the whipping-boy ” of the United Kingdom. “That 
is to say, if our superiors of England and Ireland eat sour 
grapes, the Scottish teeth must be set on edge as well as their 
own.” It must not be supposed, however, that Scott was any- 
thing but a good Unionist. Angry as he was, he most clearly 
and specifically declares that it would be better for Scotland 
to endure all her grievances “than remedy ourselves by even 
hinting the possibility of a rupture.” The whole passage is 
worth quoting, and may fitly close our notice of this very in- 
teresting book. Would to Heaven the Irish could learn to 
cultivate the “national spirit” which Scott tried to evoke, 
instead of the hateful spirit of Parliamentary particularism 
which they now exhibit. No Unionist desires to see them give 
up their pride and sentiment of race, if only they will 
remember that even “ hinting the possibility of a rupture ” is 
the most grievous of crimes against the State :— 

“We do not want to hear her [Scotland] prate of her number 
of millions of men, and her old military exploits. We had better 
remain in union with England, even at the risk of becoming a 
subordinate species of Northumberland, as far as national conse- 
quence is concerned, than remedy ourselves by even hinting the 
possibility of a rupture. But there is no harm in wishing Scot- 
land to have just so much ill-nature, according to her own proverb, 
as may keep her good-nature from being abused ; so much national 
spirit as may determine her to stand by her own rights, con- 
ducting her assertion of them with every feeling of respect and 
anity toward England.” 





AN IRISH SOLDIER OF FORTUNE.* 

Mrs. M. J. O’ConNELL adds to the title which we have 
quoted, “ And Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad.” It is 
not surprising that this extension of her subject leads her 
into not a few digressions. We hear of a quite bewildering 
number of O’Conne!ls, and their kinsfolk and friends; we 
are transported from place to place with perplexing frequency 
and rapidity, and have to keep our attention on the alert, un- 
less we would utterly lose the thread of the story, so many are 
the interruptions, so varied the sources from which it 
comes. Then Mrs. O’Connell has had a coadjutor in a Mr. 
Ross O’Connell, and she has a somewhat confusing way of 
retiring for a time while he addresses the reader. Altogether, 
the book is a mighty maze, but, as a maze may well be, 
not an unpleasant place to wander in. A reviewer labours 
under an oppressive sense of having to render a connected 
account of what he has been reading, and, therefore, regards 
volumes of this kind with mixed feeling. But any one who 
will be content with the good things that come after a some- 
what chance fashion in his way, will find not a little to please 
and interest. 

Daniel Charles O’Connell (the famous “Liberator,” was a 
nephew) was born in 1745, the son of another Daniel, sur- 
named the “ Big,” and Mary O’Donoghue, whose native name 
was “ Maur-ni-Dhuiv,” Anglice, “ Mary of the Dark Folk.” 
The family seem to have been comfortably off, for though the 
cadets were poor, the head of the house was able to keep 
them, the profits of smuggling not being the least of his 
sources of income. Young Daniel was barely sixteen when 
he left Ireland, where his religion shut him out from the 
military career on which his heart was set, and entered the 
French service, in the Royal Swedish Regiment, in time to take 
part in the last two campaigns of the Seven Years’ War. He 
had intended, it would seem, to join the Imperial forces, as a 
young Irish neighbour actually did, but was persuaded to 
change his mind by a kinsman whom he came across in 
Flanders. Another brother was serving at the same time on 





* The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade. By Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell. 
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board an English privateer. The conclusion of peace in 
1762 left him a subaltern for seven years, with prospects so 
gloomy that in 1765 he thought of entering the English ser. 
vice, if he could do so “ without injury to his religion.” He 
did not waste his time, but, obtaining admission to the Mili- 
tary Academy of Strasburg, studied hard. Studious he 
always was, and generally not in the least of the type of 
Lever’s Irishmen, a prudent, temperate, hard-headed man, 
who had a horror of debt, duelling, and fastness generally. 
His biographer vouches for the fact that in all his letters, of 
which many have been preserved, and in the letters in which 
he is mentioned, there is not a word to his discredit. 


In 1769, Daniel O’Connell entered the Irish Brigade, as 
Adjutant in Lord Clare’s Regiment. Not long afterwards, he 
went out to India, and stayed there for not quite two years, a 
part of his life of which no chronicle remains. In 1775, 
“Clare’s” Regiment was incorporated with “ Berwick’s,” the 
name of which it assumed; and the prospects of its officers, 
Daniel O’Connell among them, were gloomy in the extreme. 
There was a hope that the British Government would avail 
itself of the services of some Irish gentlemen to raise regi- 
ments for service in North America, but it was disappointed. 
All that O’Connell could do was to wait, and meanwhile to 
work hard. A memorandum that he wrote, criticising an 
ordinance for regulating discipline issued from the French 
War Office, fell into the hands of a distinguished General, the 
Comte de Maillebois, and made a favourable impression on 
him. A close friendship sprang up between the two. The 
Count did all he could to help the young Irishman, but favour 
at Court was not easily secured. One thing in particular was 
required,—noble birth. Daniel accordingly sent home for a 
genealogy. The thing did not exist, for the O’Connells were 
not a great clan. However, it could be created. A skilful 
genealogist made up the required document, which the 
soldier accepted in perfect good faith. In 1779, possibly 
before, he was made Lieutenant-Colonel, returning to his old 
regiment, the Royal Swedes. Three years afterwards he took 
part in the successful attack on Minorca, which was wrested 
from a deplorably weak English garrison by an overwhelm- 
ing French force under the Duc de Crillon-Mahon. This 
was in February. Four months afterwards, he served in 
the combined attack made by the French and Spanish forces 
on Gibraltar. He was brigaded with the Bouillon Regiment 
and a corps of Engineers. The grand scheme of D’Argon’s 
floating batteries was to be tried. Colonel O’Connell, who 
was entitled by his studies to have an opinion on the plan, 
though he was not a professional engineer, strongly dis- 
approved of it. He volunteered, however, for service on one 
of the batteries, and was followed by his whole regiment. 
Whether it was that the conception of the batteries was 
defective, or that the inventor yielded to the impatience of 
the Duc de Crillon-Mahon, and of the young Comte d’Artois, 
who had just come to join the besieging force, the attack 
failed with frightful loss. All that O’Connell could do was 
to save all the lives that he could. A story is told of how the 
Spaniards who manned the boat in which he was, while so 
exerting himself, proposed to throw him overboard. He 
threatened to shoot them unless they rowed towards the 
batteries, and they had to obey. O’Connell was made full 
Colonel in recognition of his services. In 1787, he was pro- 
moted to be “‘ maitre de camp, a sort of Brigadier-General.” 
At the same time he received the rank of Count. He was now 
commanding the regiment of Salm-Salm. Just before the 
end came, he attained the long-coveted private entry to the 
Court. He could now ride in the King’s carriage, and play 
cards with the Queen. Then came the “deluge,” and swept 
away the old order of things, and Count O’Connell’s fortunes 
with it. For a time, indeed, he stayed in Paris, a time so long 
as to excite the suspicions of Royalist friends, who thought 
he had made terms with the Revolution. The fact was that 
he was engaged in elaborating a plan of infantry drill at the 
French War Office, and that he was acting as he did with the 
full knowledge and approval of Louis XVI. He had a scheme 
for saving the Royal family, and this, besides his natural 
desire to finish work in which he was intensely interested, 
kept him at Paris till all his friends had gone. Then he had 
to fly to avoid arrest. He reached the frontier in safety, and 
served for a time as a private dragoon in one of the regiments 
of émigrés. Late in the autumn of 1792, he reached London 
safe and sound, but nearly destitute. And now comes a very 
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curious incident in his career, an incident which has a truly 
Irish audacity about it. Count O’Connell was engaged to be 
married to a French lady, whom he had known for 
many years, and he wanted very much to go back to France. 
But then there was a decree which absolutely forbade an 
émigré to return. To avoid the effect of this, the visit to the 
frontier and the brief service with the allied troops had to be 
concealed. Accordingly, the Count writes to his brother in 
the following terms :—“ You'll render me a particular and 
most essential favour if you will be so kind as to procure and 
send me over an attestation drawn up by a notary, certified 
by the principal Magistrate of Tralee, Killarney, or any other 
Corporation, as well as by the Sheriff of the County, ascertaining 
that Daniel Charles O’Connell, born at Darrinane, in the County 
of Kerry, in August, 1747, arrived in said place in latter days 
of July last, where he remained for the purpose of settling his 
affairs with his Brother until the middle of October.” He is 
careful to point out that the seals of the notary, the Corpora- 
tion, and the Sheriff were to be affixed to this document, which 
was, of course, a lie from beginning to end, for he had never 
been near Ireland. No one seems to have made any difficulty, 
and he got the attestation, seals and all, and forwarded a copy 
to Paris. But perjury, partly forced on the people by the 
obnoxious penal laws, was only too familiar to the Irish gentry 
of that time. We read how a certain Councillor Falvey, who 
had become a Protestant to save his lands, was accustomed to 
oblige his Catholic friends by swearing that he was himself the 
purchaser of lands really bought by them. Maurice O’Connell 
(the Count’s eldest brother) asked him on one occasion to do 
him this service. He replied:—‘ My dear Maurice, if I were 
a few years younger, I would be as ready to oblige a friend 
as ever. I regret that I am too near my end to perjure 
myself any more, even for so old and valued a friend as 
yourself.” 


In 1795, Count O’Connell was gazetted as Colonel of one of 
the regiments of the “ Irish Brigade.” This was the result of 
an effort on the part of the Government to utilise the services 
of a number of gallant men who were ready, if they were 
allowed, to fight for their country. It was scarcely a success. 
Enlistment went on slowly; the Protestant party was jealous. 
Against the brilliant list of services which the Irish Brigade 
could count under the French flag, there stands the solitary 
name of Alexandria, where part of it fought under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. The Count never actually served, and was soon 
retired on half-pay. In 1802, he went to France to see after 
his wife’s property, and was detained by Napoleon. (We 
cannot allow that Mrs. M. J. O’Connell is right in saying that 
“ Napoleon very properly proceeded to reprisals.””) In France 
he remained till the Restoration, when he received from 
Louis XVIII. the Grand Cross of St. Louis. But the Irish 
Brigade was not to be reconstituted. That would have been an 
offence to England on which the restored King would not 
venture. In 1816, the Count visited Ireland. He was now 
well off, and we find him indulging in the scholarly taste 
for editions of the classics. Here is a list of what he 
bought :— 

“ Selvius [sic] Italicus (Drackenborch, 1717), £3. 

Tacitus, 4 vols. (Brotier, 1771), £4 15s. 

Terence, 2 vols., Plates (Westerhoven, 1720), £4 11s. 

Theocritus, 2 vols. (Wharton, 1771), £4 1s.” 
One murmurs, “ Oi sont les neiges d’antan?” at reading of 
such prices. The whole lot would not fetch half-a-sovereign 
now. The Count would have been made a Field-Marshal by 
Charles X. (an old acquaintance of the Siege of Gibraltar), 
but the Revolution of July anticipated the intention. He 
refused to take the oath to Louis Philippe, and lost his pen- 
sion. He died in 1833. 


It is noticeable that there are but one or two expressions 
of anti-English feeling in all the letters quoted in these two 
volumes, written though they were in confidence. And yet 
the Irish Catholics of that day, when a man could not even 
own a horse of more than £5 value, and had to clip the 
cherished “O” from before his name, had good reasons for 
hating the dominant race. It is now, after England has done 
her best for fifty years to be just and generous, that it is a 
part of Irish patriotism to feel a malignant delight in any 
troubles that may overtake us. 








——— 


THE DISSOLUTION OF MONASTERIES fy 
SOMERSETSHIRE.* 


Ir has for some time been only too legitimate a cange 
complaint against the Cambridge historical school that it is 
unproductive, and in this respect contrasts very unfavour. 
ably with Oxford. This charge will soon be unjust if 
Cambridge University prizes can stimulate into bein 

a few more such works as Mr. Archbold’s on the Dissoln. 
tion. Signs have not been wanting that the historica] school 
could do more than train Members of Parliament ; but it hag 
been chiefly in the legal and archwological branches of 
history that the lively impulse of creation has shown itself 

Any contribution to the history of the Dissolution of 
Monasteries meets with a welcome now-a-days, and Mr, Arch. 
bold’s scholarly essay deserves the heartiest praise. The 
subject set last year for the Prince Consort Dissertation was 
the effect of the Dissolution of Monasteries in a particulay 
district of England, and Mr. Archbold’s essay proves that 
the subject was wisely chosen, and calculated to bring out 
new aspects of a vexed question. The author chose Somerset. 
shire, a county for which he obviously feels the warm affection 
of a native. Although he modestly disclaims any intention 
of making generalisations from particular instances, it may 
well be doubted whether an equally careful examination 
of the facts which concern other counties would produce any 
widely different results. 

The Dissolution has never before been appreciated in go 
entirely impartial a spirit, and it is a relief even at the 
present day to read an historical essay written to probe 
the truth rather than to prove a case; nevertheless, the writer 
escapes the other pit-fall,and does not treat a great subject 
with the coldness which is apt to come of impartiality. The 
method of the book is admirable; each chapter is followed by 
illustrations from manuscript authority, which have been 
transcribed with an accuracy which ardour alone could inspire. 
It is rare to find so much industry coupled with clear historical 
judgment, but it is impossible in a short notice to call atten. 
tion to the many comments on the social state of the Tudor 
period, which show originality and penetration. The brief 
sketches of the chief actors in the Dissolution drama are 
vivid, and show that the writer has read widely, and not 
merely for the purpose of enlarging his note-book collections, 
It is unusual to find a historian treading with so sure a step 
in fields which are more or less out of his beaten track and 
yet require a cursory exploration. 

Those who turn to Mr. Archbold’s book in the hope of finding 
“more awful revelations,’ and “startling disclosures,” such 
as he may find in Mr. Wright’s Letters on the Suppression, will 
be disappointed ; still, it is only fair to lay some stress on the 
state of affairs the visitors profess to have found at Bath, 
at Muchelney, and Maiden Bradley. The author is erring on 
the side of leniency when he maintains that the Somersetshire 
monasteries were not bad, even if the “Comperta” were 
accurate. It is trying to prove more than is necessary; the 
prior of Maiden Bradley was a person to be abhorred, if what 
the visitors say of him was true, or only partly true; and 
although he may have been but one black sheep among many 
of various degrees of whiteness, that the monastic system could 
allow vice in high places to pass unpunished is enough to con- 
demn it. But be it remembered that we are far from 
admitting that the charges of men like Legh and Layton 
were necessarily true. If their letters stood alone, we 
might avoid reading them; but any one who knows the 
monasticism of earlier and purer centuries must admit 
that the monks, on their own showing, could allow their 
abbots and priors to be guilty of the grossest crimes, and yet 
make no effort to remove them from office; and this not 
because they condoned the crime, but because they loved the 
reputation of their houses more than they loved morality. If 
a house was believed to be impure, and scandals were breathed 
of the abbot’s conduct, that house would soon become im- 
poverished; wealthy novices would not pay large sums to be 
admitted there, and the great men of the neighbourhood 
would bequeath their lands elsewhere. Therefore the monks 
kept their domestic scandals to themselves, and would no 
more make public the sins of the abbot, than children will 
make public the sins of their fathers. To appeal to superior 





* Cambridge Historical Essays. No. VI.: ‘‘The Somerset Religious Houses.” 
By W. A. J. Archbold, Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890. Cambridge 
University Press. 1892. 
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tical authorities was, at best, a risky proceeding ; to 


ecclesias ; : 
Jo so might lower the value of the convent’s much-prized 
immunities. This being the case, it would have been sur- 


rising indeed if, at such a time of corruption as was the era 
of the Dissolution, the visitors could find no genuine skeleton 
in the monastic cupboard. 

Mr. Archbold’s first three chapters on the Somerset Houses, 
Somerset Monks and Nuns, the Property of the Houses, 
together with the chapter on Land Tenure, seem to us his best. 
The weakest are those which deal with the change of economic 

conditions, perhaps because there really is but little more to 
gay on that subject, and with education in religious houses, 
which lacks illustrative material. We do noi for a moment 
doubt that many monasteries, and more nunneries, either were 
themselves places of education for persons not destined for the 
yeligious life, or supplied the endowments for schools in their 
neighbourhood. Still less can it be doubted that in the best 
houses much care was taken in the education of novices and 
choristers. The Monasticon gives instances of all three forms 
of educational activity. We have the statements of the 
Pilgrims of Grace to prove that monasteries in Yorkshire 
educated the sons of gentlemen ; we have the list of twenty- 
nine daughters of lords, knights and gentlemen educated at 
St. Mary’s Nunnery, Winchester ; and we have the school 
founded at Bury by an Abbot of St. Edmund’s, and 
maintained during the fifteenth century. The scholarships 
by which monasteries maintained their members at the Uni- 
versity are frequently referred to in the visitations; the want 
of a “Master of Grammar” for the novices is noted with 
such frequency as to be evidence of his existence where 
his absence is not mentioned. The educational activity of 
the monasteries still, however, sufficiently needs positive proof 
for it to be well worth while to note every additional point of 
evidence. Miss Drane’s Christian Schools and Scholars, 
though rich in facts, is so strong in religious bias and so weak 
in critical discrimination, as to be a very unreliable authority 
on this subject. 

The chapters on monastic land tenure bring out many 
neglected facts; the complicated monastic accounts which 
seem to be so clear in what they say, and yet say everything 
so obscurely, for the first time receive an intelligent interpre- 
tation, an interpretation which could only be given by one 
who possessed something of medieval industry. The historian 
of the Dissolution in Somersetshire has the singular good- 
fortune to find the works of Mr. Green and Bishop Hobhouse 
to aid him in two of the most difficult, because least explored, 
bye-ways of the subject,—the fall of the Chantries and the 
churchwardens’ accounts. Not every county is so fortunate 
in its historical workers. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A History of the Parishes of St. Ives, Lelant, Towednack, and Zennor. 
By John Hobson Matthews. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a very 
elaborate work, reaching a magnitude which will try the patience 
of the general reader, but will probably delight the local enthu- 
siast. Mr. Matthews has had to make his choice between writing 
alively sketch for the public, and putting together a standard book 
of reference for the student ; and we cannot blame him for taking 
the latter alternative. He begins with a description of the 
physical characteristics of the district, treats of its prehistoric— 
British and Roman—periods, the introduction of Christianity, and 
the early Christian antiquities. The “Manors and Lordships ” 
form the subject of a special chapter; the Parish Church of St. 
Ives occupies another (St. Ives, originally a chapelry of Lelant, 
became a parish early in the fifteenth century); and yet another 
is given to the churches of Lelant, Towednack, and Zennor. In 
the Reformation period St. Ives appears in history. The Cornish- 
men, who then had a language of their own, “ utterly re- 
fused thys newe English,” desiring to have back their old Latin. 
St. Ives took part in the Cornish Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
John Payne, portreeve, was hanged in the middle of the 
town, after having entertained—so local tradition has it—the 
provost-marshal at dinner. In 1558, the town became a Parliament- 
ary borough. It still gives its name to one of the six divisions of 
the county. In pre-Reform days, Cornwall had about a twelfth 
of the representation of England, many of its boroughs being 

“rotten” when they were made. The Subsidy Rolls now come in, 
and after them we have the Borough Accounts, reaching over a 
period of many years, full, as may be supposed, of interesting 
matter, A careful analysis of these would well repay the trouble 











with the information that they yield about economical and social 
questions. Among the curious figures is ‘“ John the lazar.” 
Money is spent for his clothes—* 2s. 4d. for a jerkin and a peare 
of breeches.” Next year he gets another pair of frieze breeches 
for 2s. 8d., and three years later two women “who shrowded ye 
lazar’”’ get six shillings for their trouble. In 1660 a large sum is 
spent on beer. Open-house seems to have been kept, for ten 
persons, presumably tavern-keepers, get from 13s. to 5s. for 
“beere the Coronation day.” Zenobia Stevens must not be for- 
gotten, who, having outlived a 99 years’ lease, came in person to 
ask for its renewal. ‘‘Go thee wayst home, An Z’noby, and live 
so long as thee lust,” said the agent; and she lived to be 103. 


Rod and River. By Major A. T. Fisher. (Bentley and Son.)— 
Major Fisher deals only with the nobler fish,—salmon, trout, and 
grayling. Of the meaner sorts he takes no cognisance, but on the 
other he spends labour without stint. The earlier chapters have 
a note of lamentation in them. It is not only that fish have be- 
come sophisticated by many dealings with man,—this is, in a way, 
a benefit, for it makes their capture more a matter of skill,—but 
that their dwelling-places have been sadly spoilt. Unhappily, 
this is inevitable in a country continually growing more populous 
and busy. In spite of all Acts to the contrary, rivers continue to 
be polluted. Even when the fish are not killed by the fouling of 
the water, their quality is sadly deteriorated. Major Fisher tells 
us that, in the Hampshire Wey, the trout, while beautifully fine 
in colour, within and without, are simply uneatable. The water- 
cress beds have done this. After some preliminary discussion, our 
author proceeds to instruct us in the choice of rods, reels, lines, 
baskets, waders, and other necessities or luxuries of the angler, 
and, of course, as the most important implement of his craft, the 
artificial fly. Not the least valuable part of a book which cannot 
fail to make a place for itself are the directions for casting. 

Greek Classical Literature. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Vol. I. (Macmillan.)\—We have here the first volume, in two 
parts, of a “ third edition, revised and enlarged.” The first part 
deals with the Epic and Lyric poets, the second with the Dramatic. 
It isin the first of these that the new element is specially notice- 
able. Many discoveries and advances have been made in the 
study of the Homeric poems of late years. The question of the 
present form of the poems, as distinguished from that of their 
essential antiquity, has come very much to the front. Since Pro- 
fessor Fisk rewrote the “ Iliad,” so to speak, in its Molic form, the 
subject has assumed a changed aspect. Whatever may be the 
date of the modernising of the language, we can still believe in a 
more remote antiquity for the poem modernised. And here it is 
that the “Achxan” discoveries of Schliemann bear upon the 
subject. 

Books Condemned to be Burnt. By James Anson Farrer. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The earliest burning that Mr. Farrer records is that of 
Porphyry’s “ Treatise Against the Christians,’ burnt by order of 
Theodosius the Great in A.D. 388. Some curious things have 
been done in this way. One volume was burnt in 1516 because 
it maintained that the immortality of the soul could only be 
proved by Scripture. Altogether, this is a curious record; but 
Mr. Farrer’s comments and inferences, and even his facts, cannot 
always be trusted. The reason of Dolet’s execution could hardly 
be his “unsparing exposure of the immoralities of priests and 
monks, and the plan of the Sorbonne to put down the art of 
printing in France.” That execution was a detestable crime, but 
it had other and, it may be said, deeper causes. As Mr. Christie, 
in his “ Etienne Dolet,” points out, Dolet was as hateful to men 
like Calvin as he was to the Sorbonne; and Calvin had no tender- 
ness for monks and priests, and no hatred of printing. | 

The First Part of Goethe’s Faust. Hayward’s Translation. 
Revised, with Introduction by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. (Bell and 
Sons.)—Professor Buchheim has gone thoroughly into the trans- 
lation, now sixty years old, which the late Mr. Hayward published. 
It is, in his judgment, a meritorious work, though it needed not a 
little correction. The translator sometimes made mistakes, and 
his criticism was not always apposite or enlightened. The editor 
has added a “ General Survey of the Faust Legend,” and a list of 
books which the student will find useful. The German and the 
English versions are printed on opposite pages. 

Memorials of the Episcopate of Bishop Mackarness. By Charles 
Coleridge Mackarness. (J. Parker and Co.)—This is an interest- 
ing little book, a welcome memorial to a Bishop who excited 
respect perhaps more than enthusiasm, but could always be relied 
upon for candour, clear-sightedness, and a truly judicial temper. 
The most notable thing in his episcopate was his courageous 
stand on the matter of episcopal discretion. He won a victory 
over the Court of Queen’s Bench (which certainly did not dis- 
tinguish itself in the Carter case), and established a valuable 
principle, a principle really essential to the usefulness of the 
episcopal office. He never appeared to more advantage than when 
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he was mediating between unfair assailants and a cause which he 
did not really approve, but to which he felt: bound to do justice. 

Questions of Faith and Duty. By Anthony W. Thorold, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. (Isbister and Co.)—This is a volume full 
of the sober, devotional spirit which may be said to be charac- 
teristic of the Church of England when it is at its best. The 
earlier sections are devoted to the subject of ‘The Personal Life ” 
and “The Home.” From these we proceed to distinctively 
Christian doctrines, and thence again to their application to life 
in its sorrows, its failings, and its work. Such books are not fit 
subjects for criticism, and we can only commend Dr. Thorold’s 
volume to our readers. ‘We may join in this commendation a 
book of excellent discourses, in which the expository and didactic 
elements have a part as well as the devotional, The Lord’s Prayer, 
by Robert Eyton, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench,and Co.) There are 
eighteen sermons in all, and no one will wish that the number was 
less.——The Story of a Friendship. By Alfred Gurney, M.A. 
(Same publishers.)——Short Sermons for the Christian Year. By 
W. Henry Jones. (Skeffington and Son.)—Here we have sixty 
sermons, which might average five minutes apiece in delivery. Sim- 
plicity of thought, apt illustration, and a devotional spirit make 
them suitable for the “ homely folk” for whom they are intended. 
From the same publishers we receive the second volume of 
Sermons for the Christian Year, by A. Noel Hunt, B.A.; and Sermon 
Outlines, by the Rev. F. St. John Corbett, M.A.,notes for the use 
of preachers.— Happiness in the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. W. 
Clavell Ingram, M.A. (Longmans.) The Ancient Fathers on the 
Priesthood (Skeffington and Son), an English translation or adapta- 
tion of a French work entitled ‘‘ Du Sacerdore.”-——Short Sermons 
for Children, by H. J. Welmot-Buxton, a “third edition” (same 
publishers.) Christianity and Buddhism, by T. Stirling Berry 
(S.P.C.K.), a volume described as a “comparison and contrast.” 
There is no little exaggeration in the claims that are put forward 
for Buddhism, and a calm, reasonable discussion of the subject 
should be of no small utility. Simple Lessons for Little Children. 
By Frederick A. Laing. (D. Bryce, Glasgow.)——A Modern 
Disciple. By Arthur Jenkinson. (Nisbet).—There is much that is 
instructive in this volume. The writer deals with the intellectual 
and moral difficulties which beset “the young disciple,” and will 
be found helpful, dealing as he does courageously with them. 

















Booxs Recrtvep.—The Duchess of Angouléme and The Two 
Restorations. By Nubert de Saint-Amaud. (Hutchinson.) — 
Grandmother’s Child and For May’s Sake, Mark Desborough’s Vow, 
The Strait Gate, and The Better Part. By Annie S. Swan. (5S. 
W. Partridge and Co.) 


MaGazines AND SERIAL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, Part 1 of Old and New Paris 
(Cassell and Co.), Part 18 of the Universal Atlas, the Month, the 
Westminster Review, the New Review, the Journal of Education, the 
Educational Review, Temple Bar, Natural Science, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Journal of Philology, the Forum, the Bookman, the 
Author, the Arena, the Victorian Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Indian Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Thinker, 
the Library Review, the Idler, the Argosy, the Expositor, the 
Homilist, the Expository Times, the United Service Magazine, the 
Novel Review, Belgravia, the Strand Magazine, the North American 
Review, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, the Century, 
Scribner’s Magazine, London Society, Harper’s Magazine, the Newbery 
House Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






—— 
Allen (G.), Duchess of Powysland, cr 8V0............c0seeeceeees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Andrews (W.), Bygone England, 8v0...............s00cssscesecssesen scenes (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Borjessen (H. H.), Essays on German Literature, Cr 8VO ....s0.ceccse0e (Unwin) 6/0 
Chappell (J.), Ailsa’s Reaping. 6 BVO .......ccccccseseeeeeeeceeees ....(Partridge) 3/6 
Crawford (F. M.), The Three Fates, cr 8vo ....... ..(Macmillan) 6,0 
Don Quixete. translated by P. A. Motteux, 4 vole. 8v0...........6.++.- (Paterson) 42/0 
Eyre-Todd (G.), Scottish Poetry of the 16th Century...(Williams & Norgate) 3/6 
Fordyce (E.), Had I but Known, cr 870 ...........sccsseeee ceesereee (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Farniss (H.) Flying Visite, cr 8V0  ................ccsescsescese-seeceeeee (Arrowsmith) 3/6 


Garnier (R. M.), History of English Landed Interest, 8vo ...(Sonnenechein) 10/6 
Gossip of the Century, by ‘‘ A” of Flemish Interiors, 2 vols. (Ward & Downey) 42,0 









Gregory (R. A.), Elementary Physiography, cr 8V0.........000.....00000e (Hughes) 2/6 
Half Round the World with General Booth, cr 8vo .........(Salvation Army) 1/6 
Tron and Steel Maker, cr 8v0__ .........0000.00...-000sccsssssersseeeeesees (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
James (C. T. C.), Honours Easy, 3 vols. cr 8¥0.. ....(Ward & Downey) 31/6 
Kenn (C.), Down in the Flate, cr B10 ...........0..ccccccesssverceesesessevece- 0s (Unwin) 3/6 
McCosh (J.), Our Moral Nature, cr 80...................csceeceesseeesoes (Macmillan) 2/6 
Moelles (W.), History of Christian History, A.D. 1-600, 8vo...(Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Murray (D. C ), Bob Martin’s Little Gir], 3 vols. cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Nisbet (H.), Where Art Begins, 16mo_ .................066 coer (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible : Hosea to Malachi, 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 8/0 
Pinsent (EK. F.), Jenny’s Case, 2 vols. cr 8v0 .......006 eevee (Hurst & B ackett) 21/0 
Saghalien Convict, and other Stories, 12mo..... sushiaussaseeeieel (Unwin) 2/0 





Sergeant (A.), Sir Antheny, 3 vols. cr 8V0 .......00.-.seceeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette, edited by G. C. Macaulay, 12mo...(Unwin) 2/6 
Varigny (H. De), Experimental Evolution, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5/0 











Winter (W.). Shadows of the Stage, 18mo. 2/6 
Young (G.), The Wild Pig, er 8vo ............ 3/6 
Young Scholar’s Guide to Art, cr 8vo 2/6 
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i DEATH. 
ARPER.—On September Ist, at St. Lawrence’s Vicwage, York 
illness, ary Maris Theres, younzest danghter of the late Von tae dere 
-A., Rector o veden, Sutfolk, and formerly Arch? : "per, 
loving and dearly loved, a re Dearly 
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ments in the manufacture : 0 
ART material, and have paral = favourite 
VELVETEEN 


Shades to the already extensive raay of New 
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and rare colourings, Tange of rich 
26in. to 27in. wide; price 3 

AUTUMN DRESSES. ea ae 

New Patterns Post-Free, 


Every yard stamped “ Liberty” Art Velvete 
LIBERTY and CO., 


New Patrerns Post-Freg, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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COUSINS AND ©CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 


(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish New, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &e., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 











OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy te Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.4.8., F.R.M.S, &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, Joun BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0, 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


P CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTKATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


, DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTIT UTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp, 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year. 1892. 20th, 1892, and all now assnring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.0. 


TRADE-MARK. 














EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 

The SES3ION in the COLLEGE and ART SCHOOL BE iINS on THURS: 
DAY, October 6th, 1892. Stadents are expected to attend on Wednesday, 
October 5th, between the hours of 2 and 4, to enter their names. 

The TRAINING DEPARTMENT will also REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
October 6th. 

All inquiries to be made of 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, 20:h September.—Applications for Prospectuses 
or other information to be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. See. 





aaa — 





CLERGYMAN and his wife, purposing to SPEND the 
WINIER in a FRENCH CITY, desire to hear of ONE or TWO YOUNG 
LADIES to attend CLASSES with their Daughter.—Apply to “SIGMA,” 15 
Arlington Road, N.W. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND.—REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS UNDER the CON- 
TROL of the COUNCIL. The REGISTKAR, Miss A. G. COOPER, bas now on 
the books several good appointments, and also names of many excellent 
teachers. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachors are ad mitted 
to this Registry. Hours for interviews—10.30 to 1.30; 2.30 to 4.30. Mondays, 
10.30 to 1.30 only,—Office, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
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ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 
SION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
earth sires by Dr. MERCIER at 4 p.m., followed by distribution of 
: ir A. K. Rout, M.P. 
PI TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20, for 
ta] Students on Examination, SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th. pe 
peers :—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or in six pay- 
ts of £27 and £17 alternately. S ecial fees for Partial and Dental Students. 
"The i spital bas a service of over beds, and the usual special departments. 
ecial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B Examina- 
-5p of the University of London and for the First F.R.C.S. Examination. 
The new pres} ectus shows fully the changes which have been made in the In- 
etion given at the School and Hospital to meet the requirements of the new 
”) curriculum. 
cd moe hi and all information on application to 
W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 





VERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, OARDIFF. 

DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT-LECTURER in BIOLOGY.—The 
Council is prepared to appoint a Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Biology, 
ata stipend of £120 per annum. It is necessary that Candidates should have a 
special nowledge of Botany.—Applications, together with printed copies of tes- 
timonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th, 

For farther information apply to 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

LECTURESHIP in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Council 
is prepared to appoint a Lecturer in History and Political Economy. The stipend 
ofthe Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications together with printed copies 
of testimonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th. 


For further information apply to : 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1892, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 











HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,458 ; out-patients, 112,092; 
accidents, 10,846. 

Snrgical operations daily. Major operations in 1891, 1,144. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House-Physicians, House-Surgeons, 
&. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three months, All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZE2.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for Competition at the end of September to new Students. Numerous Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

PEES.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. 

Areduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the Profession, 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern, 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIPAL. 


SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY and ARTS.—The NINETEENTH 
SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 10th. The Classes prepare for 
Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Sci and Medici 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries Labor- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Priating Rooms will be open 
daily ior practical work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. For Medical Students. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 
M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 











+ eso COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


LIFTON HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vickr-PRESIDENT—The VEN. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
N 











HeabD-MistTREss—Miss BURNS. 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 17th. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 


Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





M OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 22nd. Applications for 
prospectus to Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford), 
—Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, 
pr Brantwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbell, St. Andrew’s, N.B., and 
others, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. ee and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 








NIVERSITY of LONDON.—SPECIAL CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the Subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) EXAMINATIONS, 


Fee for the whole course: 10 Guineas, 
A Special Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S, Examination. 


These Classes will commence in October, and are not confined to Students of 
the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
HaGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
¥.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. 
The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School-Hours, 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms. 80 to 100 giineas a year, according to age.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUFSDAY, So: tember 20th. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to £10 per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 











Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House arrang te, apply 
to the Head-Mistress.— Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary.— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th.—Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, September 12th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 


years of age.—Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own 
garden, close to pines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground; 
good playing-field. Excellent position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, 
Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine. 








ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS uncer 16, 
Highest references, Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London, 





RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—The Rev. J. M. 

COLLARD, M.A. Cam., and H. H. ODLING, M.A., assisted by a strong 

staff of English and Foreign Masters, PREPARE a LIMITED NUMBER of 

PUPILS for the Army, Universities, &c. Most healthy situation, and all 

sanitary arrangements perfect. Individual tuition and separate rooms. Cricket, 
football, tennis, fives.—Numerous recent successes, List on application. 


IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS —Head- 
Master, G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. First-grade School. Especial attention 

to Science and Mathematics. Laboratory, wood and iron workshops, fives courts, 
gymvasinm Sprcial preparation for Army, and also for classical scholarships, 
—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


Dee (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides. Spec’‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON,N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
versity Examinations, &«, Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance : —Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P.; Science, H. Campbell, Esq, M.B., 
F.R.C,8. ; French, t Stiévenard, Esq., F.0.P., Officier d'Académie, Université de 
France, City of London School, aud King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. A. 
Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College ; Latin and Arith- 











HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
5 ae 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM.- 








metic, C. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Coiours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M , Walter 
Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, E-q., 
R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch, 

CLASSES will REOPEN on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1892, 


For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRIN JIPALS, 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM- 

POSITION and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY can take one 

or two more School-Classes, or read with Private Pupils, alone or in parties.— 
143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
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UITION or COMPANIONSHIP in READING 
OFFERED, on exceptionally low terms, by an Oxford Classical Scholar ; 
highest references given and required; residence at the sea during months of 
January and July, August and September, 1893.—Apply, by letter, “ W.,”’ care 
Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, W.C. 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on MONDAY, September 19th, 13892. A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENOE (including 

the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 3rd. The Introductory Lecture will be given at 2 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Housman, B.A. 





PROFESSORS. 


F. Althaus, Ph.D. ... ia ... German, : 
T, Hudson Beare, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.B., 2 Engineering and Mechanical Tech- 
WR.S.E. use eevee eee J DOOR. ’ 

Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. <i .. Ancient and Modern History. 

Cecil Bendall, M.A.... a Bes ... Sanskrit. : 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 2 Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
ee, smid Professorship). 

Pali and Buddhist Literature. 

Italian Language and Literature. 

Electrical Technology. 


F.G.8. Ra Se se ane 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. 
Antonio Farinelli, L.B. ... Be 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


G. C. Foster, B.A., F.R.S... ove ... Physics (Qnain Professorship). 

H. 8, Foxwell, M.A... sine oon ... Political Kconomy. Ae 

Al ana M.A.. LL.B Jurispradence and Constitutional Law 

exander Henry, M.A., LL.B. ... abe and History. 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc. See ... Mathematics. 

A. E, Housman, B.A, sae cae oe a. . ‘ieee 
tnglis anguage an iterature 

CEMA. . . — =) Eien 

H, Lallemand, B.-és-Se. ... ak .. French Language and Literature, 

A. Legros... Sits ane ‘ee .. Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 

Rev. D. W. Marks ... as sey «» Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 

A. F. Murison, M.A. ie . Roman Law. : 

F, W. Oliver, M.A., D.Se.... .. Botany (Quain Professorship). 


Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 
Arcbeeology (Yates Professorship). 
Comparative Philology. 

Chemistry. 

Arabic and Persian, 

Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. 
R. 8. Poole, LL.D. ... a 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. nie 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. ose 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. 

Architecture. 


T. Roger Smith, F.R.LB.A. ~ oo. hy of Mind and Logic (Grote 
§ Philosophy o ind an ogic (Gro 
J. Sully, M.A., LL.D ae eos “2. Professorship). 


L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A.,2q«..; of . ‘ 
‘M.Inst.C.E. oe : ; 5 Civil Engineering and Surveying. 


ef * “Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
W. F. R, Weldon, M.A. F.RS.... — ...{ “Cro8% on Professorship). 
W. Wyse, M.A. be ann ee .. Greek. 
Watson Smith, F.C.S., F.1.0. Lecturer) Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stannns, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd, 
with an Introductory Address at 4p.m. by Dr. Lurr. The Annual Dinner will be 
held about the middle of Octoter, on the ‘ame day as the laying of the founda. 
tion stone of the ‘Clarence Memorial Wing,” by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The exact date will be duly announced. Mr. H. 
W. Page in the Chair. 

HOSPITAL STAFF and LECTURERS, 

Consulting Physician—Sir. Edward Sieveking. 

Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8, A. Lane, Mr. H. Spencer Smith. 

Consulting Physician Acconcheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S, 

Consulting Dental Surgeon—Mr. Howard Hayward. 

Physicians—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 

Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Phillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 

Surgeons—Mr. Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 

Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Sileock, Mr. J. E, Lane. 

Physician Accoucheur—Dr, Montagu Handfield-Jones, 

Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr, Critchett and Mr, Juler. 

Aural Surgeon—Mr. Field. 

Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris. 

Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 

Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Spicer. 

Anewsthetist—Mr. Henry Davis, 

Physiology—Dr. Waller, F.R.8. 

Chemistry—Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S., and Mr. Leon, B.Sc. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, 

Faded ie } will be awarded by Examination on September 26th and 27th, 
* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by Competition 

at the end of each year; and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen Resident 

Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to Students without 

expense or charge, There is daily Clinical Teaching by the Physicians and 

Surgeons. Frequent Classes are also held by the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 

Tutors. The School provides complete preparation for the higher Examinations 

and Degrees of the Universities, 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 

Students received at a charge of £60 for the academic year. Warden: E. W. 

ROUGHTON, M.D., and B.S, Lond., F.R.C.S. 


The CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING 
will contain 

1, A New Ovrt-Patrents’ DEPARTMENT. 

2. Lyrne-1n Warps,—St. Mary’s is the only London General Hospital making 
provision for the reception of Lying-in Women as In-Patients. 

8. A ResmpEnTIAL CoLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. The latter 
will then be close to their work and more directly under the influence of the 
Medical School. 

4. ADDITIONAL SpEcIAL WARDS. 

5. A Nurses’ Home. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all, at an estimated cost 
of £100,000, 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the School 


Secretary. 
G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL ScCHOOor, 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, October 3ra, Tae ya He 
ae a a [ beget * _ yr occupation. Special Clan osPital 
eld for the M.B. Camb, and Lond., the F.R.C.S. Eng., s er hi are 
ations. ‘ 08+ and other higher Examin. 
APPOINTMENTS.—AIl Hospital Appointments are made i 
the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. © 10 Accordance With 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1892.—Two 0 8 
ships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open to Candidates eae cholar. 
of age; and one of 50 guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years of =e Years 
Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 guineas, and anothe Two 
guineas, open to Candidates under 25 years ofage. Prizes are awarded or of 50 
to Students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate Fp 
than £480, 0 more 
DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School, attached to the Hospi 
Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental ime affords to 
COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about fifty Stua . 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. There is in it a large Diet 
— Reading-rooms, Library, and Gymnasium, for the use of the Student 
For Prospectus, and further information, apply to the De 
Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E. i a ie. PERRY, 


S™ GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. ? 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October 1st, h 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. Bow xss, at 4 p.m sWaee 
The followi d i ae 
oa es ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIFS will be offered for Competition 
1, A Scholarship, value £145, for the Sons of Medical Men who have ente 
the School as bond-jide first-year Students during the current year. red 
2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing thei 
studies, eir 
3. Two Scholarships, value £85, for Students who, having been signed upt 
or previously passed the Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B Med 
entered the School during the current year. iad 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The Willig: 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32. th 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year Students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 7 
All Hospital Appointments, including the four House Physicianships and four 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students withont additional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the 
recommendation of the Medical School Committee. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean, 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


_ The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 

possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


13,229,—£5 is needed to complete the cost of maintenance of a highly respect- 
able woman of 48, in a deaf and dumb asylum. For many years she was sup- 
ported by her brother, a solicitor, but who is no longer in a position to maintain 
her. 

15,458.—Wanted, £4 17s. 6d. to supplement the wages of a deaf and dumb lad 
of 21 who is learning the trade of a French polisher. It is hoped that in Feb- 
ruary or March next he will become self-supporting. 

13,888.—An East-End Committee ask for £3 10s. to enable them to continue 
for six months an allowance of 5s. a week to a labourer, aged 69, who is partl: 
crippled, Two daughters in service give 2s, 6d. a week between them, Though 
only a common labourer, the old man at one time had £80 saved, on which he 
lived for several years when his working powers had failed. 

15,294.—£5 17s. required to complete an allowance of 10s. a week to an old 
couple, both over 70, The man’s former employers and the clergy are helping. 
The man belongs to a sick benefit club. There are no children. 

15,046.—It is desired to raise 5:. a week for a very respectable single woman, 
aged 69, who for many years kept a small drapery business with an elder sister, 
since dead. Owing to her late sister’s long-continued ill-health, she was unable 
to save, and there are no relations to help. She is now in one of the Homes of 
the Aged Poor. £6 103, is needed. 

14,378.—£3 11s, 6d. needed for a half-year’s pension for an old man of 78. He 
has been a shipwright, and is receiving from his trade and benefit societies 6s, 5d, 
aweek. He met with an accident five years ago which stopped his working, and 
this has been followed by dropsy. 

14,106,—An East-End Committee ask for the sum of £7 3s., to enable them to 
pay a weekly pension of 5s. 6d. to a respectable widow of 73, whose husband was 
engineer to the City of London Infirmary. Until lately she was supported b 
her son, who was a compositor, and allowed her 20s. a week while he lived wit 
her previous to his marriage. The son died not long ago. She is very highly 
spoken of by all who know her. 

16,782 —£4 11s. wanted to make up pension required for a very respectable 
woman, aged 62, now unable to work through age and chronic illness, Her late 
employer is helping. 




















Serms of Subscription, 


. Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
GNGUOM: 55 ses tie’ ass caee ee OOOO EN BSaceiO 8s 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CHING, Ae. cnet ee 10 Cicer OS Sieve FG 


NOTICE.—In future, the INpDEx to the “SprctaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in ry and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 








A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each, 
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READY NEXT WEEK, in Two Vols., 32s, 


THE DIPLOMATIC 


REMINISCENCES 


LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS. P.C. GCB. 


1837-1862. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo. 


Lord Augustus has been connected with the diplomatic service for upwards of half-a-century, and has visited in 


an official capacity in nearly every country in Europe; while 


of the political life of the three great empires of Germany, 


Austria, and Russia he knows perhaps as much as any man living. The volumes will throw light on many subjects 


which have been, and still are, of world-wide interest. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





“WHITTIER’S POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 


GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


With Illustrated Memoir, Notes, and Index. 


New Complete Editions of this popular Poet’s Works can be 
had in the following styles :-— 


The ALBION POETS. Large crown 8vo, 


large type, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The LANSDOWNE POETS. With Portrait 
and Page Illustrations, red-line border, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 

*,* Both these Editions are supplied in handsome morocco, calf, 


or Persian bindings. 


The CHANDOS CLASSICS, Crown 8vo, stiff 


wrapper, ls. 64. 
Ditto, cloth gilt, new style, 2s. 
Ditto, plain cloth, uncut, with label, 2s. 
Ditto, imitation half-roxburghe, gilt top, leather label, 2s. 6d. 








FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 





SECOND SERIES OF F. ANSTEY’S “‘ VOCES POPOLI.” 


VOCES POPULI. 


Second Series. 


(Reprinted from ‘*‘ PUNCH.’’) 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa,” &c. 
With 25 Iustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


Post 4to, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


VOCES POPULI. First Series (Reprinted from Punch). 


With 20 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PartTRIDGE. Post 4to, 5s, 


The TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: a Story in Scenes 


(Keprinted from Punch), With 26 Illustrations by J. BeErnarnb PARTRIDGE. | 


Post 4to, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- | 


TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOKEIGN PARTS, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, | 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 4 


logued, All the New and Standard Books, bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Pruents, Pcst orders promptly executed, Usua! cash discounts. 


! 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO. will 
publish NEXT WEEK a New Novel by a New 
Author, entitled,“ WHITHER?” By M. E. FRANCIS. 


3 vols. 


THIS NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


Ask at your Libraries for 





SICILY : PHeN CIAN, GREEK, & ROMAN. 


By the late E. A. FREEM N, M.A, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Maps, Illustrations, and Index, cloth, 5s. 


Professor Freeman passed the above Work for press, 
with the exception of the Index, before he 
left England on his last journey. 


London: I. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO.S POPULAR 2s. and 
2s. 6d. SERIES, 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 





By R. E. FORREST, Author of “ The Touchstone of Peril,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


| P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
} e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
| BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
| READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
| STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


a 





PSTAIRS_~ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be seut.—Bankers, Messre. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


| 
1 
| INVESTED FUNDS... £14,000,000 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 








All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
BRancH OFFICES {5 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 








Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some tim? afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. — 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BreNnTANO’s, Union Square, New York City 
U.S8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





‘_ ee ma | 
IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. | 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. | 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, | 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when | PURE OONOENTRATED 
meVTOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold 

an urchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partic | C O C O A, 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to | 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 
in) SO ses DES | Sir 0. A. Oamenon, M.D., says:—‘*I have never 
| 


JOSE PH GILLOTT’S tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





USE 


F R Y’S 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — 

Sleepl flatulency, acidity, nausea, and 
all dyspeptic indications may be speedily relieved by 
these famous Pills, of which large quantities are 
shipped to all parts of the world. The constantly 
increasing demand for Holloway’s medicine proves 
its power over disease, and its estimation by the 
public. In weakness of the stomach, in diseases 
of the liver, and in disorders of the system caused 
by cold or sluggish circulation, no medicine is so 
efficacious, no remedy so rapid, as these Pills, which 
are altogether incapable of doing mischief. By 
quickening digestion they give refreshing sleep, 
sharpen the appetite, impart tone to the digestive 
organs, purify and enrich the blood, regulate the 





GOLD MEDAL, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on So to DUNVILLE and 0OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


THE 
NETEEN 
- ee. CENTURY, 


THE CONTEST FOR THE PRESIDE 
Goldwin Smith. = | Proteasor 
In DEFENCE OF ‘‘ SHORT SErvicr,” 
pjoun Adve, GOB, R.A. By General sir 
He RELEASE OF ARABI, By Wilf: 
AN ANGLO Saxon OLymprap. By 3 agen Blunt, 
Tue Last Great Roman. By Sir Herbert Mom 
oe » MP. axwell, 
LOBE TROTTING IN NEw ZEALAND. 
of Gal'oway. 7 the Counteas 
Swanton MILL. By the Rev. Dr. Jessop 
a Leggy somes a= THE GERMAN War: a 
EPLY. ield-Marshal Sir Li “yest 
Bs 6.0.M.G. _ 
HE ITaLIAN COLONY ON THE RED Sra, B 
Marquis A. di San Ginliano the 
Italian Parliament. + Member of ta 
THE PROTECTIVE COLOUR IN ANIMALS. 
‘ . G. Johns, z S- By the Rey, 
JARLYLE AND THE ‘* Rose.Goppess.”’ 
«Strachey, British Minister Resident at pes, Gores 
OME TALK ABOUT CLERGYMEN, B * 
Milnes Gaskell, Lady Catering 
A a = oe Dominions, By Sir 
ulius Vogel, K.C.M.G., late P i 
Zealand. , — 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, Ltd, 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTsS FoR SEPTEMBER, 

An AMERICAN ViEW OF HOME-RULE axp Fever 
TION. By Albert Shaw. . 

THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PEacE. By John Rae, 

PrRoFESsOR HUXLEY AS ATHEOLOGIAN. By Professor 


Sanday, D.D. 
By Dr. Lewis 


CaninE MORALS AND MANNERS, 
Robinson. 
Epwarp VI.: SPorLeR OF ScHoois. By Arthar F, 


Leach, 
TALENT AND GENIUS ON THE STAGE. By George 


Barlow. 

Frora Sacra. By. A. E. P. R. Dowling. 

EvoOLUTION NOT REVOLUTION IN MODERN Waryare, 
By Spenser Wilkinson. 

Tue Last DecaDE OF THE Last OENTURY,. By Pro 
fessor J. W. Hales, 

THE STRATEGIC VALUE oF Eeypr. By Major Otto 
Wachs. 

LETTER TO THE EpiTor. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
IspistER and Oo., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistocy 

Street, Covent Garden. 


SECOND EDITION, ba a and Illustrations, 


A YOUNG HEART of OAK. Memories 
of HARRY STUART BOLDERDO, Lieat, KN, 
With Preface by the Very Rey. the Dean or 
GLOUCESTER. . 

“A beautiful record of principle, of self-denial, 
and of vigorous faith.’’—Spectator, 





London : 
HODDER and STOU GHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
BEAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
PRO- 








PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Sours, 
poten MEATS. Also, 





JiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PWRILE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





: aa for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 












FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
MPR. ., iccccecsscsxcquapestarshscessteaacs £10 10 6 
RIE RAO  siscetertcosssacescccesecegee 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page..... 212 6 
Narrow Column a ae 6 
Half-Column......... w 115 0 
Quarter-Column .........eereeeee + CHF € 
ComMPANIEs, 
OUTS PARE v0 csisiscssccsscrcéssccace £1414 0 
TOGO PGRG: iss sctscesévccosecsveaseses 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words/. 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pages 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








London, W.O, secretions, and strengthen the whole physical frame, 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


MATHEMATICS & SCIENCE 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 


r Use in Schools, with Special 
Fong to the Requirements of Business and 
Commerce. By R. WoRMELL, D.Se., M.A., Head- 
Master of the Central Foundation Schools of 
London. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. net; 
with Answers, 43, net. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
MECHANICS. Specially adapted for the London 
Matric., Science and Art Dept., College of Pre- 
ceptors, and other Exams. By Dr. R WORMELL. 
With 90 Illustrations, cloth, 3s, net. 


A Volume of SOLUTIONS, for Teachers and 
Private Students, 3s. net. 


LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, and 
LIGHT. Popular Courses of Instruction for 
Junior Students and Evening Classes. Each in 
lvol.. with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net each. 


The STANDARD COURSE of ELE- 
MENTARY CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, F.C.8, 
Head-Master of the Technical School, Birming- 
ham. A Carefully Graded and Fully Illustrated 
Course, for Introducing the Study of Chemistry 
st an Karlier School Age than hitherto. Issued 
in 5 Parts—price 7d. each for Parts I.-IV., and 
ls, for Part V. Also complete in 1 vol., price 
2s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ IN- 
TRODUCLION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
Second English Edition, edited by B. P. Las- 
CELLES, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School 
With 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to PHYSICAL 
SCIKNCE. By A. P. Gace, Instructor in Physics 
in the English High School, Boston, Mass. With 
numerous Illustrations, and a Chart of Colours 
and Spectra, crown 810, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By 
Cuarites A. YounG, Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey, Assvuciate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ** The Sun,’’ &, 
In 1 vol., 550 pp. With 250 Illustrations, and 
supplemented with the necessary Tables, royal 
8yu, half-morocco, 12s. 6d 


The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, 
witha URANOGRAPHY. By Professor CHARLES 
A. Yoone, Author of ‘A General Astronomy,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Star 
Maps, crown Svo, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, including 
URANOGRAPHY. By Profe:sor CHARLES A. 
Youne, Author of “A General Astronomy,’’ &c. 
With numerous Illustrations and 4 Double-Page 
Star Maps, 357 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A COURSE of BENCH-WORK in 
WOOD. A Hand-book for Teachers and Pupils 
in Technical Schools and Manual Training 
Classes. By W. F. M. Goss. With over 30u 
Il ustrations, cloth, 33. 6d, 


ENGLISH. 
HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited for use in Schools, with Notes and 
Introductions, by H. N. Hupson, LL.D. Each 
Piay separately, paper covers, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
The following is a list of the Series :— 


Henry IV., Part I". 
Henry V. 

Henry VIII. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


A Midsummer - Night’s 
ream. 

The Merchant of Venice 

Much Ado about Nothing. 


As You Like It, Julius Cezar, 





Twelfth Night. Hamlet. 

The Tempest. King Lear. 

The Winter's Tale. Macbeth. 

King Jobn. vntony and Cleopatra. 
Richard II, Ot .ello. 

Richard 111, Cy mbeline. 

Henry IV., Part I. Coriolanus. 


This edition of Shakespeare’s plays will be found 

well adapted for pupils preparing for Oxford and 

ambridge Local Examinations, Oollege of Preceptors 

= Examination, Students in Training Col- 
8, &c, 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST (Books 
I, and II) ; and MILTON’S LYCIDAS, Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by H. B. SPRAGUE, 
Ph.D, 198 pp., crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s Complete 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. A 


Manual, with Grammar Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary, for Use in Schools, By James BOiELLE, 
B.A. (Univ. Coll.), Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 

[Now ready. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER and 
EXERCISE-BOUOK. Short and Carefully Graded 
Passages to be done into Englisb, with corre- 
sponding Exercises for Re-translation and Com- 
position, and a Vocabulary. By W. J. GREEN- 
STREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling 
School, Stroud. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 
Edited by A. Jamson Smit, M.A., Head-Master of 
King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, 
and C, M. Dix, M.A., Assistant-Master at the 
Oratory School. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s, net. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited, with Notes and Helps for Composition, 
by A. J. Smitu, M.A., Head-Master of King 
Edward’s Schoo!, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 8vo, 
cloth, with red edges, 3s, 


VICTOR HUGO. — QUATREVINGT- 
TREIZE. Edited, for Use in Schools, by James 
Boie xe, Senior French Master at Dulwich Col- 
lege. With Notes, Introduction, and Life of 
Hugo. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited, 
for Use in Schools, by Francis Tarver, M.A., 
Senior French Master at Eton College. With 
Notes, Introduction, and Life of Dumas, Square 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


HENRY GREVILLE. — PERDUE. 
Edited, for Use in Schools, from the Thirty- 
fourth French Edition, by James Boie.xe, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. Square 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 
TAIRES, Edited, for Use in Schools, by Pro- 
fessor Sumicnrast, of Harvard University. 
Cloth, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The BEGINNER’S BOOK inGERMAN. 


By Sopure Dorior. Illustrated with Humorous 
Pictures. Squa’e 8vo, boards, 4s, 6d. 


GERMAN LESSONS. A Complete 


Manual, with Exercises and Vocabula: ies, for use 


in Schools. By W. C. Cottar, M.A., Author of 
“The Beginner’s Latin Book.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. 
for Translation into German. With Notes and 
Brief Rul s upon Construction. By J. F. STEIN, 
Instructor in German at the English High 
School, Boston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the MODERN 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. As now Written and 
Spoken in the Capital of Spain. By Wriiiam I. 
Knapp, Professor in Yale College. 496 pages, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7:. 6d. 


MODERN SPANISH READINGS. 
By Wituram I. Knapp, Ph D., Professor of 
Modern Languages, Yile College. 458 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH IDIOMS, with their 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. Embracing nearly 
10,000 phrases. By Saran Cary BEcKER and 
Senor FepERICO MoRA. 330 pages, 8yvo, cloth, 10s, 


ANGLO-SAXON. 
An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


ANGLO-SAXON. Comprising an Elementary 
Grammar, Selections for Reading, with Explan.- 
tory Notes and a Vocabulary. by SterpHen H, 
CARPENTER. 212 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


An OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Epvuarkp Sievers, Ph.D., Prufessor of Germanic 
Philology in the University of Tiibingen, Trans- 
lated and Edited by Professor ALBERT 8. Cook 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 


CHDMON’S EXODUS and DANIEL. 
Edited, with Introduction, Text, and Glossary, by 
Professor THEODORE W. Hunt. Revised Edition, 
121 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


BEOWULF, and the FIGHT at FINNS- 
BURH. Edited, with Text and Glossary, by 
JaMES A. HaRRISON and RoBerT SHarP. Revised 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


BEOWULF, and the FIGHT at FINNS- 
BURH., Translated by Professor James M. Gar- 
NETT,M.A.,LL.D, With Fac-simile of the unique 
MS. in the British Museum, Cotton Vitellius A. 


Passages 





xv. Third Edition, Revised, cloth, 5s. 








LATIN AND GREEK. 
ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR, A Latin Grammar for Schools 
and Colleges, founded on Comparative Grammar. 
By J. B. Atten, Lecturer at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and J. H, GREENOUGH, Professor of Latin 
at Harvard University. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 488 pp., crown 8vo, half-morocco, 6s. 


The BEGINNER'S LATIN BOOK. 


Complete with Grammar, Exercises, Colloquia, 
felections for Translation, and Vocabulary. By 
Wm. U. CoLiar, A.M., and M. Grant DaNIELL, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 


The GATE to CHSAB. By W.C. 
Cottar, Author of “ Practical Latin Composi- 
tion,” &c. 155 pp., cloth, 22, 

This Volume contains :—(1) A Simplified Text of 
Gallic War, Book II.; (2) The Original Text; (3) 
Notes on both Texts; (4) Exercises on the Simplified 
Text; (5) Vocabulary; (6) Etymological Vocabulary, 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. 
By W. ©. Cottar, Author of “The Beginner’s 
Latin Book,” &c. 268 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
A KEY, 2s. 6d., on Teachers’ order only. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK 
AUTHORS. Edited under the supervision of 
Professor J. W. Wuite and Professor T, D. 
SEYMOUR. 

This series comprises a number of volumes selected 
from the works of the best Greek authors, carefully 
edited for the use of University Students and the 
Higher Forms in Schools. Each volume contains a 
full introduction, with Notes, critical and explana- 
tory, Khythmical Schemes where necessary, and 
Appendices giving a brief Bibliography, &c. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in cloth, 
square 8vo. 

THUCYDIDES. Book I. By Professor C. D. 


Morris. 7:. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book V. By Professor H. N. 


Fow.ir. 6s. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Professor C. F. 
Situ. 6s. 

HOMER: INTRODUCTION to LANGUAGE and 
VERSE. By Professor Seymour, 4s, 6d. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.-IlI. By Professor 


SEYMOUR. 6s. 
HOMER: ILIAD. Books IV.-VI. 


SEYMouR. 6s 


By P:ofessor 


HOMER: ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. By Professor 
PERRIN. 62, 

PLATO: APOLOGY and CRITO. By Professor 
. Dryer. 63. 


PLATO: PROTAGORAS, By Principal TowLe. 6:3, 
PLATO: GORGIAS. By G.Lop@e. 7s. 64. 
SOPHOCLES: ANTIGONE, By Professor Dooge, 


6s. 
AESCHYLUS: PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. By 


Professor ALLEN. 7s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES: BACCHANTES. By Professor 
BECKWITH 6°. 

EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By 
Professor Fuaace. fs. 

ARISTOPHANES: Tbe CLOUDS. By Professor 


HuMPHREYS. 63. 

JESCHINES: in CTESIPHONTEM. By Professor 
RicHARDSON. 6:2. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books L-IV. By 
Professor ManattT. 7s. 6d. 

X#NOPHON: HELLENICA. Books V.-VIL By 
Professor BENNETT. 73. 6d. 

Dr. J. S. Ketp, Gonville and Caius Oolleze, 
Cambridge :—*‘ I have examined several of the 
volumes ca ‘efully, and have looked at the others, and 
Iam convinced that the series as a whole is very 
valuable.”’ 


PINDAR.—SELECTED ODES. Edited 
w.th Notes and an Introduction by Tuomas D. 
SEymovkg, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in Yale College. 300 pages, crown 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 
SELECTIONS from the GREEK 
LYRIC POETS. With an Introduction and 
Notes: for the Student’s Use. By Professor 


Henry M. TYLER Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 


HISTORY. 
The LEADING FACTS of ENGLISH 


HISTORY. By D. H. Montaomery. Arranged 
in Paragraphs, with numerous Maps and Tables, 
448 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The LEADING FACTS of FRENCH 
HISTORY. By D. H. Montgomery. With 
Maps and Tables, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The LEADING FACTS of AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By D. H. Monta@omery. With 
numerous Iilustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 
half-morocco, 53 61. 

“One of the most important volumes of an excellent 
series.’’—Spectator. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the MIDDLE AGES. From the Battle of 
Adrianople to the death of Charlemagne, A,D. 
378-814. By Epruraim Emerton, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, 6d. 


Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.°. 


JDublisher to the India Dffice. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 


NOTICE.—A Story by Miss RHODA 
BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” &c., is 
commenced in the SEPTEMBER Number of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
By Mr. Clifford Harrison. 
STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 
and Professional Notes. By CLirrorD Harrison. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
By Mr. Thorpe. 


The STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE, with some of its Table-Talk, preceded by 
Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THORPE, F.S.A., 
a Barrister of the Society. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOTICE,—The THIRD EDITION of AUNT ANNE 
by Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, is expected to be ready 


early neat week. 





A NEW NOVEL, JUST READY, 


A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 
BY H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 
BY LESLIE KEITH, 


Author of “‘ Alasnam’s Lady,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“A delightful story.”’—Atienzum. 


Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 1 vol. crown 
Svo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 
At all Litraries and Booksellers’, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Pwhlishers in O.dinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








F.V. WHITE & €0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 
Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 
Ry Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


FOR HIS SAKE. By the Author of “The 
Wooing O’t,” &. 3vols. os 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


The HON. JANE. By the Author of 


“Denis Donne,” &e. 3 vols. [September 12th, 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. 
A BIG STAKE. By the Author of ‘The 


M.F.H.’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
1 vol., clotb, 23. 64. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER.—A WOMAN’S HEART, 
In pieture boards, 2s. each. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The LADIES’ GALLERY. (Second Edition.) 
By F. CC. PHII¢s and PERCY FENDALL. — A 
DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. (Third Edition.) 


iii 
CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—With 124 Iustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, 


LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” g¢ 








“In the following chapters it has been my endeavour to present Pictures of the 
City of London—instantaneous photographs, showing the streets, the buildings 
and the citizens at work and at play. Above all, the citizons, with their daj : 
life in the streets, in the shops, in the churches, and in the houses 3 the mor. 
chant in the quays and on Change; the shopkeeper of Cheapside; the priests 
and the monks and the friars ; the shouting of those who sell; the laughter ang 
singing ef those who feast and drink; the ringing of the bells; the dragging of 
the criminal to the pillory; the Riding of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen; the 
River, with its boats and barges; the cheerful sound of pipe and tabor; the 
Stage, with its tumblers and its rope-dancers; the ’Prentices with their Clubs ; 
the evening dance in the streets. I want my pictures to show all these things," 
—Extract from PREFACE. 





NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By Davig 


Curistie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joxeph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8y0, 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill, Author 


of “ Waters of Marah,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly, 


The MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron 


Watson and Litiias WASSERMANN, 3 vols, crown 8yo. 
“Certainly one of the brightest and best novels of the season.”—Glasyoy 
Herald, 


The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, 


Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols. crown He 
Shortly, 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John 


Srrance WINTER, Author of ‘‘ Cavalry Life,’’ ‘* Bootles’ Baby,” &. With 
34 Illustrations by E, G@. Thomson and E, Stuart Hardy. Crown 8y0, cloth 
extra, 33. 6d. (Shortly, 














The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark 


Twain. Illustrated by Hal Hurst and Dan, Beard. Crown 8yo, cloth extre, 
3s. 6d. (Shortly, 





The FATE of HERBERT WAYNE. Byf, 


J. Goopman, Author of ‘‘ Too Curious.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
(Shortly, 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman, 


With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d, [Shortly. 





The OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART: a Prose 
Idyll, By Avan St, Ausyn, Author of “The Junior Dean.” Feap, 8ro, 
cloth boards, ls. 61. 

“So beautifully told, so simply human, poetical, and pathetic, it delights us,” 

—Vanity Fair, 

Also nearly ready, uniform in size and price, 


A LOST SOUL. By W. L. Alden. 
MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD. ByJ. 


E. Muppock, Author of ‘‘The Dead Man’s Secret,’? &. With 12 Illustra 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


The DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ‘* The Tents of Shem,” &. 


ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. 


CxiarK RvSsELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’”’ &c. 
[Shortly. 








A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn., 
Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 





NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


IN DURANCE VILE. 
A MODERN CIRCE. 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nisbet, 


Author of “ Lessons in Art.’ With 27 Illustrations, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 








F, V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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BLACKIE & SONS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 

The Century Readers. F ully Illustrated 
and bound in cloth. 

First Primer. 2}. | Second Primer. 3d. 
Infant Reader. 6d. 

Fourth Reader. 1s. 4d, 
Second Rerder. 8d. Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 
Third Reader. 1s. Sixth Reader. 1s, 6d. 

Stories for the Schoolroom. Selected 
from Pepular Authors, and adapted for Class 
Read'ng. Edited by J. H. Yoxaru, Charmingly 
Illustrate’, aud bound in cloth, 

Infant Reader. 6d. | Third Book. 1s. 


First Reader, 8d. | 


First Book. 8d. Fourth Book. 1s. 41. 
Second Book. 9d Fifth Book, 1s. 6d. 
Readings from Standard Authors. With 

Notes, &c., cloth, 1s, 3d. each. 
Robinson Crusoe, Sir Walter Scott. 
Mary Queen of Scots. | Addison’s Spectator. 

The Sovereign Reader. Scenes from 
the Life aud Keign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. 
Henry. Illustrated, cloth, ls, 6d. 

The Dickens Reader. Selected Passages 
from the Werks of CHARLES DICKENS, arranged 
and annotated for Class Reading. With a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Anthor, cloth, 1s. 4d, 

Shakespeare’s Plays. Carefully Edited, 
with Notes, cloth, 8d. each, 
King Richard IT. 

Julius Cesar, 


King John. 

As You Like It. 
Macbeth. Merchant of Venice. 
Henry the Eighth, The Tempest. 

Henry the Fiftb, 10d. Hamlet, 10d. King Lear, 10d. 


WRITING. 
Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These 


Books have been designed by Mr. VERE Foster 
to carry out the pri: ciple of clear and legible 
handwriting, and to afford a simple, rapid, and 
elegant style of writing for general corre- 
spondence. 
The ORIGINALSERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
The BOLD-WRILTING SERIES, In 23 Numbers, at 


2d. each. 
The PALMERSTON SERIES, In 11 Numbers, at 


|. each, 
shew ARITHMETIC. 
Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, 


ls.; or with Answers, is. 6d. The Answers 
separately, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely 


NEW METHOD, By Joun Jackson. Third 
Edition, cloth, 4s, 
Examination Arithmetic, Containing 


1,200 Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with 
Answers), selected from Examination Papers, &c. 
Classified by T. 8S. Harvey, Cloth, 2s, KEY, 


43, 6d, 
_ ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar, with 
Exercises. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

English Composition Exercises. Com- 
prising Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for 
Essays, Rules and Models for Letters, &c. 
Cloth, 1s. 

Stories and Essays. A Sequel to 
“English Composition Exercises.”’ Cloth, 1s. 

The English Language and Literature : 


an Outline for Schools, By Davip CAMPBELL, 


Cloth, 6:1. 
LATIN. 

Elementary Latia Grammar. Cloth, 1s. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Book I. Con- 


taining Brief Notes, By JoHnN Brown, M.A. 
Cloth, Is. 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis Primaria: Progres- 
“sive Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes. 
Ninth Edition, cloth, 2s, KEY, 3s. 6d, 


MYTHOLOGY. | 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 
and ROME. By KE. M. Berens. _ Illustrated 
from Antique Sculptures. New Edition, cloth, 


2s, 6d 
, ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, 
Tone, and Emphasis. By Gro, W. BayNHAM. 
Sixth Edition, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dic- 
TIONARY. Literary, Scientific, Etymological, 
and Pronouncing. New Edition, Revised and 
Extended. 864 pp., cloth, 5s.; half-roxburghe, 
6s, 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 


Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood, roxburghe, 
7s. 6d.; half-calf, 103, 6d, 


Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Abridgéd from the 
“‘Student’s Dictionary.” Cloth, 2s. 6d.; rox. 
burghe, 3s, 6d. 


DRAWING. 


Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing- 
Books. Produced under the direct Superin- 
tendence of EK. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 
With Instructions and Diagrams to simplify the 
work of both Teacher and Pupil. Each Book 
contains Paper for Drawing on, 

Freehand for Children ............+6 . 4 Books, 44. each. 

Freehand, Elementary Design...... 2 Books, 4d. each, 

Freehand, First Grate, Ornament 6 Books, 4d. each. 

Freeband, First Grade, Plants ... 6 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade ..........0 4 Books, 1s. each, 
*,* The De-igns are published also on Cards. 


Vere Foster’s Drawing-Books, Ap- 
proved by the Science and Art Department. 
With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 

In 70 Numbers at 2d. each, 

Freehand Series, 20 Num- | Geometrical 

bers. Numbers, 

Landscape, 12 Numbers. Perspective, 4 Numbers, 

Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Nos, 

Human Figure, 4 Numbers. | Shading, 2 Numbers, 

Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
*,* Published also in 18 Parts at 9d. each. 


HISTORY. 
A History of the British Empire. 


With Lllustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, 
and Plans, by EpGar Sanperson, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Cloth, 


23. 61. 


Our Country: a Reading-Book for Junior 
Classes. By EpGar Sanperson, M.A, Fually 
Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 4d. 


The Story of England: a Reading- 


Book tor Schools. By EpGar SANDERSON, M.A, 
Fully Illustrated, cloth, ls. 6d. 


. . . 
Outlines of the World’s History, 
Ancient, Medisval, and Modern, By Epear 
SANDERSON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 
and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d, 
Also in separate Parts. 
Part I. Ancient History. ls. 
Part II. Greece and Rome, 2s. 
Part III. Mediwval History. 1s. 
Part IV. Modern History, 2s, 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, 
Historical Note-Book, Compiled by HERBERT 
Wits. Cloth, 2s. 


An Epitome of History, Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern. For Higher Schools, 
Colleges, and Private Study. Translated from 
the German of Cart PLoetz. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for 


Middle-Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. 
Baker, M.A. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home 
Countries. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c., cloth, 2s. 

The BRILISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies 
and Dependencies. With 6 Coloured Maps, &c., 
cloth, 2s. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Commercial Geography: a Complete 
Manual of the Countries of the World. By Dr. 
Cart Zeupen. Translated by FinDLAY MuIrR- 
HEAD, M.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook tor rapid revisal in preparing 
for Examinations, and for ready reference. With 
a Complete Series of Maps, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 


Mechanics. With Woodcuts, cloth, 
1s. 6d. 


Series, 12 





Mourcue. With Coloured Plates and Diagrams, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 


Botany. By Vincent T. MuRrcue. 
With numerous Woodcuts, cloth, ls. 


Chemistry. By W. Jerome Harrison. 


With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
G. Baker, M.A. With numerous Woodcuts, 
cloth, ls. 


Agriculture. With Woodcuts, cloth, ls. 
Blackie’s Science Readers. In a Series 


of Simple Lessons, Fully Lilustrated and bound 
in cloth. 

No. I. COMMON OBJECTS. 8d. 

No. II. COMMON OBJECTS. 10d, 

No, III, PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICATION. 
SUBSTANCES used in ARTS and 
MANUFACTURES, &c. Is. 

No. IV. ANIMAL ard PLANT LIFE. By the 
Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. 1s. 4d. 

No. V. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE, By the 
Rev. TuEeoporE Woop, F.E.8, 1s, 6d 





| Deschanel’s 


Animal Physiology. By ViNcENT T. 








SCIENCE. 
Natural Philosophy. 


Translated and Edited by Professor J. ‘D. 
Everett, D.0.L. Twelfth Edition, Revised 
throughont, copiously Illustrated, medium 8vo, 
cloth, 18s.; in Parts, limp cloth, 43. 6d. each, 
Part I. Mechanics, &c. | Part IIT. Electricity, &c. 
Part II. Heat, Part IV. Sound & Light. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. A 
Text-Book of Elementary Physics. By Professor 
EVERETT. New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 
By Professor Everett. Iilustrated by many 
Woodcuts, Sixth Edition, Revised, cloth, 33. 6d. 


Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of 
Physiography. By W. J. Harrison and H. 
R. WAKEFIELD. Part I. Elementary, ls. 6d. 
Part 11, Advanced, 2:, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. 
By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S.  Copiously 
I lustrated, cloth, 2s, 


Elementary Botany. By JoserH W. 
OtIveR, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Midland Institute. Cloth, 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By W. 
JEROME HARRISON and CHARLES A. WHITE, 
Numerous IiJustrations, Second Edition, cloth, 2s, 


Light, Heat,and Sound. By Cuaries 
H. Draper, D.Sc. Lond., Head-Master of the 
Woolwich High School. Fuily Illustrated, New 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and 
Practical. By Professor A. HumMBoLDT SEXTON, 
New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By 
Professor A, BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Translated by 
GEORGE M‘Gowan, Ph.D., University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, Cheaper Edition, cloth, 63, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physi- 
OLOGY. By J. M‘Greaor-Kopertson, M.A,, 
M.B. Numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s, 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDKOSTATIUs. By R. H. Pryxerton, 
B.A. Second Kdition, Enlarged, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. 


PINKERTON, B.A. New Edition, cloth, 2s, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Applied 
MECHANICS. By Davip A.tan Low, Head- 
Master of the People’s Palace Technical Schools, 
Cloth, 2s, 


Guides to the Science Examinations 
of the SCIENCE and AKT DEPARTMENT. By 
W. J. HARRISON, 
PHYSIOG RAPHY (Answers, 1882.91). 6d. 
MAGNETISM and KLECTRICITY (Answers, 1883- 
91). 6d. 
CHEMISTRY (Answers, 1882-91), 6d. 
GEOLOGY (Answers, 1883-91), 6d. 
[Others to follow. 


MATHEMATICS. 


First Mathematical Course. Com- 
prising Arithmetic, Algebra (to Simple Equa- 
tions), and the First Book of Euclid. Third 
Edition, with Answers, 2s.; without Answers, 
ls, 9d.; Answers, 6d. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Books I. to VI., with XL., 
and Appendix; and a wide Selection of Examina- 
tion Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d. KEY, 5s. 
Books I, to IV., in 1 vol., 2s, 6d.; Book I., 1s, ; II., 
6d.; III., 1s.; 1V., 6d.; V. and VI. together, 1s. ; 
XL, ls. 6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of 
Six Sets of London Matriculation Papers in 
Mathematics, with full Solutions. By Dr. W. T. 
Knieut, Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Blackie’s Elementary Algebra. From 
Notation to Kasy Quadratic Kqaations. Cloth, 
1s, 6d. With Auswers, cloth, 2s, 


Algebra. Up to and including Progres- 
sions and Scales of Notation. By J. G. Kerr, 
M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them 


and How to Use Them. Enlarged Edition. By 
Dr. W. T. Kyiaut. Oloth,2s. KEY, 33. 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. Pinkerton, B.A. New 
Edition, Revised and Extended, cloth, 2s, 


Elemen Mensuration, Lines, Sur- 
FACES, and SOLIDS, With numerous Exercises, 
cloth, 10d. 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL WORKS post-free on application. . 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKs 
FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 


LATIN. 
CHESAR—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. 
BOOK I_ By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 1s 6d. 
BOOKS ao and III. By Rev. W. &. Rutherford, M.A. 
rice is, 0¢ 
CICERO—DE SEN 
and Vocabulary. By E. 8. Suc, _— M. 


PRO LEGE MANIL 


WILErns, Litt.D. 2s. 6 


The SECOND ohitiers & tak 


fessor J. K. B. Mayor, M.A. 


EUTROPIUS BOOKS 


Notes and Vi cabulary. By W. WELCH, MA. and 0. G. DuFFIELD, M.A. 1s, 6d, 


HORACE —ODES. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. 


BOOKS I, III., and 1V. By T. E. Page, M.A. Is. 6d. 


each, 


J UVENAL—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited 


by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 


LIVY. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
BOOK V. ByM. Alford. 1s. 6d. 
BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. Cape’s Edition by J. E. 


Mevuoisu. M.A 


SELECTIONS from. BOOKS V. and VI. By W. Cecil 

LUCRETIUS—BOOKS I. to III. Edited 
by J.H. Warsurton Lee, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

OVID—FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, 
M.A. 3s, 6d, 

TACITUS—AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. 
encom 4 > Sees M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 3s. 6d.; or 


VIRGIL—ZENID. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. 
BOOK I. By Rev. A. M.A. Is. 6d. 
BOOK I. By as - Bose, ie {In the Press, 
BOOK lI. By T. E. Page, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
BOOK III. By T. E. ay M.A. 
BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 
BOOK VI. ByT. F. Page, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
BOOK VII. By Rev. A. Calvert. M.A. Ils. 6d. 
ECLOGUES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 


Pace, M.A. ls. 6d. 
GREEK. 
AESCHYLUS—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. StePHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES—DE CORONA. Edited by 
B. Drake, M.A. Revised by E. 8S. SHuckBurGH, M.A. 33s, 6d. 


THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited by Rev. T. Gwatkin, 


EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BayFieLp, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev: 


J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayfield, MLA. 2s. 6d. 
MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 


BAYFIELD, M. ls. 


MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS—BOOK VI. Edited by Pro- 


fessor J. STRACHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. Montagu Butler. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER—ILIAD. BOOK I. With Notes 


and Vocabulary, By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

BOOKS I., IX., XI, XVI.-XXIV. Edited by J. H. 
Pratt, M.A., and W. Lrar, Litt.D. 5s. 

XENOPHON—ANABASIS. With Notes 

and Vocabulary. 

BOOK I. By Rev. A.S. Walpole, M.A. 1s.6d. With 
Exercises by KE. A. WELLS, M.A. _1s. 6d. 

BOOK II. By Rev. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

BOOK III. By Rev.G.H. Nall, M.A. Is. 6d. 


BOOK lV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
BOUK V. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


bs ame 


1s. 6d. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., 





ENGLISH. 
ADDISON—SELECTIONS from the “§PEc_ 


TATOR.” With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicguron, [Sept., 1839, 


BACON—ESSAYS. With Introduction and 


Notes. By F. G. Serpy, M.A. 3s.; 5 
The ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. BOOKI. B 
the Same Editor. [December, 1899, 


BROWNE—RELIGIO MEDICI. Edited } 


W. A. GREENHILI, M.D. 23. 6d. net. y 


BURKE—REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Seusy, M.A. 53, 


HELPS—ESSAYS WRITTEN in the IN. 


TERVALS of BUSINESS. With Introduction and Notes, By F, 
M.A., and W. T. WeBp, M.A. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s, 6d. vena, 


JOHNSON—LIFE of MILTON. With In- 


troduction and Notes. By K, Deiuuton. 1s. 9d. 


MILTON. With Introduction and Notes, 
PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I. and II. By M. Mac. 


MILLAN, B.A. 1s. 9d.; sewed, Ls. 
L’ALLEGRY, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, 

SONNETS ke. By W. Bett, M.A, 1A, 9d. ; sewed, 1s. 6d, 
COMUS. By the Same. 1s. 3d.; sewed, ls. 
SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Percival, M.A. 


2s.; sewed, 1s. 9d. 


SCOTT—The LAY of the LAST MIN STREL. 


With Introduction and Notes. By G.H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Exuorr 
B.A. 2s.;:ewed, ls. 94. CANTOSI.-IIL., 1s, 3d.; ; sewed, ls, CANTOL, 90. 


SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
The TEMPtST. Ils. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
The MERCHANT of VENICE. 1s. 9d.; sewed, ls. 6d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. ls. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
HENRY V. 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. ys 
CORIOLANUS. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2 
MACBETH. Is. 9d.; sewed, Is. Ga. 7 KING LEAR. Do. 
HAMLET. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 28. 


SOUTHEY—LIFE of NELSON. With Intro. 


duction and Notes. By M. Macmi.uan, B.A. 3s,; sewed, 2s. 6d, 


TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes. 
The COMING of ARTHUR and the PASSING of 
ARTHUR. By F. J. Rowe, M.A, 2s. 
GARETH and LYNETTE. By G.C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s.6d. 
GERAINT and ENID. By the Same. [November 1892, 


WORDSWORTH—POEMS SELECTED by 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 2s, 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By Jonn RicHarpd GREEN, LL.D. 83. 6d. Alsoin Parts. With 
Analysis. Part I., 607-1265; Part IL., 1204-1553; Part IIL., 1540-1689 ; Part 
IV., 1660- mabe 3s. each, 


y 


ACADE MY.—‘‘ It stands alone as the one general h'story of the country, for 
the sake v f which all others, if young or old are wise, will be speecily and surely 


ee FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERE—L’AVARE. Edited by L. M. 


Moriarty, B.A [Price 1s, 


LES FEMMES SAVANTS. Edited by G. F. Fasnacht. 
HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE. With Notes, 


Vocabulary, and Exercises, By H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 


SCHILLER — DIE J UN GFRAU von 


ORLEANS. Edited by J. Gostwick. 23. 
MARIA STUART. Edited by C. "Sheldon, D Litt. 2s. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek 


Text, with Introduction and Notes. By T, E. Paar, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. Macuear, D.D. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. BytheSame. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to 





the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. F, Proctor and Rev.G. F. 
Macrear, D.D. 2s. 6d, 


Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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